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FIRE-CHIEF IS USED BY MORE TOURISTS 


RerR Sa: 


THAN ANY OTHER 








on your vacation! 


BS You'llbe surprised what a difference good gasoline 
== and motor oil can make to your vacation motoring 
trip. No fuel lines clogged with dirty gasoline, no pistons 
and valves gummed up with tar from cheap motor fuel, 
and no steaming, knocking engine from the use of oils 
that are cheap in quality and as thin as water when your 
motor warms up under steady driving. 
These are things that have spoiled many an otherwise 


delightful vacation — don’t let them spoil yours. Wher- 
ever you drive in our 48 states, watch for the sign of the 
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Texaco service station or dealer. You'll find it the friend- 
liest and most dependable sign on the highway. You'll 
find also that powerful FIRE-CHIEF gasoline, combined 
with Tetraethyl Lead for added anti-knock smoothness, 
will give you mile after mile of carefree, economical 
motoring pleasure. 


Put Texaco motor oil in the crankcase — a uniform and 
long-lasting lubricant that will not “crack-down” under 
the most severe driving conditions. 


From every standpoint,Texaco will give you a happier 
and less expensive vacation trip — and Texaco service 
and courtesy cannot be improved upon. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY * A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION 
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“Only Plymouth had 


the Style We Wanted... and 
Hydraulic Brakes”’ 


MARTNESS «++ every car owner 
wants it. But Mr. Barbour 

to have it. His business demanded it. 

Safety ...every CaF owner needs 

it. So Mr. Barbour considered that, 
too, when he went car hunting. 

“Only Plymouth had enough of 


both,” says Mr. Barbour. “None 0 
the others looked as smart to me and 


they didn’t have Hydraulic Brakes. 
Remember these things about 
Plymouth. It is the only low-pric 
car with a Safety-Steel Body and Hy- 
draulic Brakes for your protection, 
lus Floating Power and Individual 
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Leet’s Start this August Sunset 
k ok With a Song oe ® 





Voice of the Condemned 


Have you anything to say before you're scrapped, 
You, hulk, with the stripped spars? 
And you, abandoned road, shut off by bars, 
Is there any plea? 
You, there, old house with the roof that leaks? 
We-ell? Harumph! No one speaks? 


Have you anything to say, old heap of ribs, 
Were you not at one time a horse, 
Or something? Y ou, sagging fence, of course, 
Have nothing to Say. 
Wagon, over there, with wheels all sprung, any remarks? 
No answering voice is heard until a poet harks, 


And the things that were mute are given speech 
For a few last words while their old bones bleach. 


—ESTHER M. LEIBRAND, Tigard, Oregon. 








Middle Age Lament 


I CANNOT hear the Pipes of Pan, o’er hill and crest and 
wooded span; 

And though I call lone echoes fall, as through a lony deserted 
hall. 

If I am not to hear again those haunting Pipes o’er moor and 
en 

Oh! what is there that life can send to take their place with 
me, my friend? 

Beside the ge I must dream, while gorgeous flaming sun- 
sets gleam, 

Of other days when on winged feet, I followed furry creatures 


eet; 
Where hillsides clothed in vivid green were decked with 
- berries’ ruddy sheen, 
And winds that blew were sweet and pure, deep-laden with 
the forest's lure— 
For, friend, to me it’s very clear, Pan pipes for only those who 
hear. 
—FRrancis M. BurDETT, Dayton, Washington. 











With the Evergreen 


Own ING so scant a store of this world’s making, 
Landless as any bird that sings and soars; 

Yet have I now possession worth the taking, 

The growing beauty of these woodland stores. 


Far, far around me stretch fair mountain features, 
Circling this forest with its evergreen; 

And birds gay dressed, and little furry creatures 
Make friendly gestures as the leaves careen. 


Landless am I, and gold and silver perish, 
Yet, here, this gracious mountain sé gives 
A growing loveliness for me to cherish, 

And hold far longer than this season lives! 


—PETER A. LEA, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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he 'GETS A GRAND TAN . . . BUT REVEALS DINGY 
TEETH, TENDER GUMS... SHE HAS “Pink Tooth Brush”! 


This young woman should look at 
her teeth in a clear mirror in bright 
sunlight! Then she would under- 
stand why the dental profession lays 
so much stress on massage of the 
gums. Her teeth are dingy because 
her gums need attention! 

Dental science explains that since 
coarse, raw foods have given place to 
soft, creamy foods—the gums suffer. 
They tend to become sluggish, and 
often so tender that they bleed a 
little—a condition known as “pink 
tooth brush.” 

If you want to make certain that 
your teeth shine out brilliantly, try 


massaging your gums every time you 
clean your teeth. Clean your teeth 
with Ipana Tooth Paste, and each 
time, massage a little extra Ipana 
directly into your gums. 

The ziratol in Ipana, with the 
massage, aids in rousing circulation 
through the gums. And as your 
gums become firmer and healthier, 
not only do your teeth look brighter, 
but you are safer from gum dis- 
orders like gingivitis, pyorrhea, and 
Vincent’s disease. You need have 
no worries about “pink tooth 
brush.” And your teeth themselves 
are safer. 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept.CM-84 
526 Mission Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Kindly send me a free trial tube 
of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. 
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Mosr of us who live in the West are 
peculiarly addicted to sunsets. Wherever we live, we 
like to go out to watch the sun drop down, in blare 
of color or in quiet golden radiance, behind sharp 
blue mountains or soft gray bands of fog that veil the 
Pacific. 

Watching the sun go down is a ceremony that does 
more for us than merely delight the senses. This quiet, 
peaceful intermission in a busy day is a time for con- 
templation, meditation if you will. It is difficult to 
think in ordinary utilitarian terms. Our minds are 
opened and widened to the breadth and splendor of 
the sunset sky before us. We find ourselves talking 
gently of principles, not of things. We find ourselves 
examining popular slogans, catchwords of the hour, 
to see if we really agree with their meaning in more 
than a superficial way. 

Take that still-current expression, “It’s up to the 
women,” coined when the country was just beginning 
to pull itself painfully out of the Slough of Despond. 
The inference is that women, banded together, can 
accomplish more than women as individuals. I 
wonder. 

I wonder if that slogan should not be changed to 
read, ‘It’s up to each woman.” That, it seems to me, 
would be a much truer statement. Worthwhile as clubs 
and other organizations of women undoubtedly are, 
I still believe that the happiness and security of family 
life—yes, and of business and political life, too— 
rest upon each individual woman in her home to a 
far greater degree than upon women in groups. 

It’s up to each wife to furnish courage see 
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tion to her husband. How? That is an individual prob- 
lem, of course, differing in each case. Sometimes it 
means actual suggestions as to procedure, tactfully 
presented. Usually it means surrounding him with 
that genuine feeling of confidence and faith in his 
judgment and ability, together with a sympathetic 
understanding when his judgment does—as .all mor- 
tal judgment must—occasionally go wrong. 

It’s up to each mother to provide that feeling of 
security for her children—security in love, in faith in 
the future, that is worth far more than financial se- 
curity. Children need the assurance that a well-organ- 
ized home life gives them. There is a marked rela- 
tionship between the stability of a home and the sta- 
bility of character of the children who come out of it. 

It is up to each woman to work at her job of home- 
making, not overlooking housekeeping, which is one 
of the departments of her position. 

It's up to each woman to hold high the cheerful 
light of faith in the future. It’s up to each woman 
not only to “keep up” with her husband, but to grow 
steadily in thought and understanding, inviting him 
along new lines of interest in books and plays and 
other cultural and recreational pursuits. 

It’s up to each individual woman, married or not, 
to establish the background for gracious living in her 
own particular sphere. It’s up to each woman to fur- 
nish steadfast courage and confidence to those about 
her. It’s up to each woman to be on the job all the 
time, working as an unselfish committee of one for 
the immediate and the future good of her family, and 
thereby of her country.—G.A.C. 
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The Overland Limited “goes to sea by rail” 
across Great Salt Lake. 


Our Overland Limited is faster by 
hours and hours than any train on any 
other line from northern California 
to Chicago. It takes you through to 
Chicago without change. Modern 
Pullmans, plus air-conditioned din- 
ing car, club car, observation car and 
room car (compartments, drawing 
rooms). No extra fare. We also have 
the fastest service from San Francisco 
to Denver, Kansas City and St. Louis. 
* * * 


If you want to go to Chicago and back in the quickest possible time, the 
Overland -Limited is your train, but many people prefer to go one way, 
return another—an old Southern Pacific custom. Our four leading trains 
go East through four entirely different regions— Cascade through the 
evergreen Pacific Northwest, Sunset Limited via the romantic Old South, 
Golden State Limited via El Paso and Kansas City, Overland Limited 
straight over the mountains and across Great Salt Lake. 

At low summer roundtrip fares, you can go East on one of these trains 
and return on any of the other three for not one cent extra rail fare! This 
way you see twice as much. You make a roundtrip that is really round. 


Southern Pacific 
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Midsummer Symphony 


Your First Bouquet of the Month 
by CLARE CRONENWETT 


[THe AUGUST garden may lack the profusion of April 

bloom, but it can usually be depended upon to yield a 
few bits of color. Here we have taken soft pink gerberas, 
fragrant white petunias, pungent blue sage, and tucked them 
into a yellow bowl to make a composition whimsical and 
sunny. A clever book nook, green-yellow on one side and 
yellow-orange on the other, adds color and newness. This is 
one of many flower groupings worked out in our classes at 
Monrovia, California. Next month we bring you “September 
Souvenir,” a favorite arrangement for early autumn flowers. 
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In the center of Janet Gaynor’s for- 
mal garden is this sundial with mont- 
bretias and pansies surrounding it 


Lilian Harvey's hobby is straw- 
flowers. And a substantial hobby it 
is, for the blossoms are everlasting 


When Hollywood Stars 
Come Down to Earth 





They Find Real Joy in Gardening and 
Dig Up Many New and Interesting Ideas 


Do THEY really en- 
joy gardening? Or do the stars merely 
pose in gardens for publicity pur- 
poses?” 

In the course of a year these ques- 
tions are asked many, many times by 
visitors to the publicity department at 
Fox Film studio, Hollywood. 

If the visitors themselves are garden 
enthusiasts it is usually with genuine 
surprise that they hear Victor McLag- 
len is one of the outstanding rose 
growers of California. 

They can scarcely believe their ears 
when they are told the hard-boiled but 
immortal Captain Flagg of ‘‘What 
Price Glory” at is so devoted to his 
roses that he has been known to arrive 
home late at night, after a long, diff- 
cult session before the cameras, take a 
flashlight in hand and go into the gar- 
den to see whether any of his plants 
needed attention. On stormy nights, es- 
pecially, he could be no more solicitous 
about them if they were human beings 
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—which, to him, they are, in a sense. 

“I have always been garden-minded 
and this place means a dream come 
true,” an McLaglen when seen at his 
beautiful estate, Fairhaven, situated 
high in the La Cafiada foothills, near 
Pasadena. 

“Aside from my natural love of flow- 
ers and gardening, the work of caring 
for the plants helps to keep me physi- 
cally fit. Gardens are not static things, 
you know, and once you begin you are 
continually at work. Aside from the 
roses—and I have started all over again 
with them since the flood—I endeavor 
to keep the place in blossoms all the 
year round.” 

Fairhaven was seriously devastated 
during the flood last winter. The entire 
rose garden and a terraced area known 
as the “Friendship Garden” was com- 
pletely wiped out. For days afterward, 
McLaglen could be seen in slicker and 
high rubber boots digging in the de- 
bris in the hope of rescuing some of 


his rare floral children and priceless 
shrubs. Though he estimated the loss 
at $30,000, he was not the least dis- 
heartened. He began immediately to re- 
create the gardens. They are now 
blooming again and quite as beautiful 
as before. 

“In the springtime,” says Mr. Mc- 
Laglen, “it is easy enough to keep a 
garden looking bright and colorful. 
The foliage is freshly green, the peren- 
nials are in blossom, and the bulb 
plants bloom brilliantly. But as the 
summer approaches jt means constant 
vigilance to keep up with the standard 
set by the spring calendar. 

“It means planning ahead — not 
weeks, but months, sometimes a full 
year ahead. For instance, in January 
we planted those 
Canterbury bells you 
see blooming now 
(in June), and the 
snapdragons, the hol- 
lyhocks, the ‘pin- 
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cushions’ and the Shasta daisies. In 
February we planted gladiolus bulbs 
and amaryllis. In April, French mari- 
golds, nasturtiums, zinnias, asters and 
irises. This month, we are planting 
chrysanthemums and candytuft, and 
next month it will be cosmos, mari- 
golds, lobelia, and many others—and 
so on through the year. 

“Roses, of course, are my particular 
pets. They can be planted any time 
during the year if they are already es- 
tablished in cans or boxes. Drainage is 
one of the vital factors in making a 
rose garden. This is true no matter 
what the character of the soil. The soil 
best suited to a rose garden is a rich 
loam, although I have seen some mag- 
nificent specimens grown in adobe. If 
the loam is rich, very little fertilizer is 
needed. Roses should have plenty of 
water, especially during the ns 
seasons. The best method of watering 
roses is by irrigation with small 
trenches. They should not be sprin- 
kled.” 

McLaglen’s ‘Friendship Garden’’ is 
on a hillside slope and terraced with 
flagstones. The plants, shrubs, and trees 
growing there are gifts from friends 
in the film colony and elsewhere. 

Like most real gardeners, McLaglen 
is a collector at heart. He watches the 
flower catalogues as some men watch 
the stock market reports. He likes to 
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try out mew specimens, espe- 
cially roses, and to create 
them, too, in his own gar- 
den. He permits this phase 
of his hobby to engross a 
great deal of his leisure time 
“between pictures.” 

Lilian Harvey, who takes 
great pride in her splendid 
garden in West Hollywood, 
is enthusiastic over the cul- 
ture of what Californians 
call “straw flowers.” But the 
lovely Lilian gives them their 
real names in speaking of 
her interest in them: The 
double variety with its rich colors is the 
helichrysum and the single type, grow- 
ing pink or white blossoms, 1s the ac- 
roclinium. She grows them for borders 
and watches over them painstakingly, 
cultivating them herself. She is very 
fond of them for decorative purposes. 

Mona Barrie’s particular interest cen- 
ters in pond lilies. She specializes in 
the large white variety with yellow sta- 
mens, but has recently turned her at- 
tention to the Egyptian lotus with its 
deep rose blossoms and the American 
species known as water chinquapin. 
Among her other specimens are the 
water hyacinth and the water snow- 
flake. She spends practically all of her 
leisure in her garden and has recently 
taken up the culture of roses, having 












When Janet Gaynor serves tea it is likely to be in 
this patio, a favorite nook of her four-acre garden. 
Here “accent’’ plants are used to good advantage 


acquired plants of many varieties in 
pink roses, ranging from the dainty 
Cecile Brunner to the stunning Eng- 
lish prize-winner known as Mrs. A. R. 
Baccaclough. 

Insofar as could be discovered, 
Louise Dresser is the only screen per- 
sonality in Hollywood who has at- 
tained the distinction of winning 
prizes in the Los Angeles Flower Show. 
Miss Dresser owns two homes, one in 
Glendale and the other in Beverly 
Hills. At both she maintains spacious 
gardens where she specializes in roses 
and rare chrysanthemums of unusual 
size and beauty. She spends all of her 
leisure time in her gardens and finds 
the work fascinating, enjoyable and 
health-giving. 

Charles Farrell landscaped his own 
garden at his Toluca Lake home. He 
boasts of many varieties of roses on 
the place but declares he is more fond 
of the Cecile Brunners than any of the 
others. He is partial also to honey- 
suckle and has it trained over his 
fences. Many orange and lemon trees 
add to the attractiveness of his garden. 

Edmund Lowe is interested in both 
horticulture and agriculture. In the 
large garden that surrounds his Beverly 
Hills home he grows and personally 
cultivates several rare species of cacti. 
He owns a ranch of 1,200 acres at Sky- 
land, in the Santa Cruz mountains, 
where he grows grapes, propagated 
from plants he secured in Spain. 

Lew Ayres also is interested in the 


Sonya Levien, who has adapted many of the 
year’s best film plays, chooses to live in New 
England simplicity. Her Colonial gateway 
has been used in several current pictures 
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Mona Barrie’s garden interest 
is widely spread but centers 
around her rare water lilies 


culture of cacti and has a large area 
devoted to them at his hillside home in 
Hollywood. He is partial to the type 
which produces “prickly pears,” for he 
favors them for salads. In fact, he often 
takes them from the cacti, peels them, 
and eats them ‘‘as is’ as he sits by the 
side of the plant. Young Ayres also 
makes a specialty of raising zinnias; 
he says he Scenes them to be the love- 
liest annuals in the whole repertoire of 
the garden. 

“Unless one has turned the soil, 
sown seeds and transplanted and wa- 
tered tender plants with his own hands, 
he does not know the real thrill of a 
garden, nor the infinite charm and 
satisfaction of owning one,” says Ayres, 
who is a great lover of the outdoors. 


Along the garden path in 
Warner Baxter's estate. Note 
the interesting stone seat 


Janet Gaynor is so 
thoroughly garden- 
minded that she has 
practically every 
flower that grows in 
California in her four- 
acre garden in West 
Hollywood. She has 
three distinct gardens 
—a small formal one 
which is her particular 
pride, a water garden, and an old-fash- 
1oned garden with an arbor over which 
trails Paul’s Scarlet Climber in care- 
free profusion. Hollyhocks, snapdrag- 
ons, larkspur, irises, cosmos, chrysanthe- 
mums and seemingly hundreds of other 
plants bloom in seasonal rainbows in 
Miss Gaynor’s old-fashioned garden. 
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Since Warner Baxter is partial to the 
formal garden, he has set aside a large 
square of ground in his new Bel-Air 
estate for that purpose. It, too, is cen- 
tered with a sundial, and he plans to 
keep it blooming with pansies through- 
out the calendar. 

“I find great joy in flower garden- 
ing,” says Baxter. “It offers an oppor- 
tunity for exercise without excitement 
—and infinite satisfaction. A garden, 
too, gives one play under the most fas- 
cinating conditions, and there is no 
more intriguing study than the study 
of colors for garden glorification. 

“Of course, a garden can never be 
made as interesting to others as it is to 
one’s self — just as children possess 
charms that are discernible only to the 
parents. Like children, too, gardens 
thrive best under the watchful eye and 
tender care of those to whom they be- 
long. If I had my way about things, 
every human being would have a gar- 
den to look after, for, as some one has 
said, ‘The world would become sweeter 
tempered at once!’ ’”—Frances Deaner. 


Victor McLaglen, honest-to- goodness dirt 
gardener, discards overalls to pose in flannels 
in his rose garden at Fairhaven, situated high 
in the La Cattada foothills near Pasadena 
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The Story of Building Ferdanna Lodge 


STRANGER, that Ferdanna Lodge is 
a real cabin; both handy and useful! 
Maybe you are thinkin’ she’s up on 
the Stanislaus, or down on the big 
Kern. But it’s nothing of the kind. 
Only two miles from Broadway, Oak- 
land, that cabin looks sleepy-like over 
the hills, the quail are calling up 
through the shadows of big eucalyp- 
tus, and down below is a wide blue 
lake. But hold on —TI'll be writing 
oetry in another minute, so I'll get 
bade to the beginning. 

The fellow that built that shanty has 
more different ideas than a deer has 
ticks; fact is, he began with a different 
idea. Says he, “For twenty-five years 
I’ve wanted a cabin, and now that I 
can afford it, I'm going to put it where 
my friends and I can reach it by just a 
few steps.” And then, Stranger, blamed 
if he dian’t go out to the end of his 
own quarter-acre of ground, 
which ends on a forty-five de- 
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bath in this cabin, as it is going to be 
close to home, but a small kitchen will 
be handy for parties and dances and 
such. Pretty soon he gets his floor plan 
down to 20 by 36 feet, mainly one big 
room just to live in, unroofed porches 
on the two prettiest sides, a small 
kitchen, and a toilet. You can study 
the plan for yourself. 

Next, what to build with? All de- 
pends on the location. Adobe is good 
down where clay is handy, a log cabin 
can't be beat in the woods, and a stone 
hut is just right on the snow-line. This 
fellow tells me it’s what nature has put 
there that made the Greeks use one 
style, and the Spanish another ; not just 
their likes or fancies. But he didn’t 
have much on this cabin site, just tall 
eucalyptus. There wasn’t even good 
stone to build a chimney. Now, if you 
are from the mountains, you already 
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By SUMNER L. EVANS 


know the joy of figuring out how to use 
what nature gives you, not buying 
everything you take a fancy to. And 
this saves money. So it wasn’t long be- 
fore he was hammering and sawing and 
sweating like a one-man logging crew. 
And he uses those eucalyptus limbs, 
running around five or six inches, for 
the uprights, the rafters, and the beams. 
Not having stone to build a chimney, 
he uses a small cast-iron, wood stove 
with a long pipe. 

Then he buys redwood for all the 
rest of the cabin, except the pine 
tongue-and-groove flooring. Redwood 
is soft for flooring, but it is just about 
right in all other ways. Nearly ever- 
lasting, it doesn’t demand paint, doesn’t 
harbor boring beetles, isn’t full of 
resin, is easy to work, inexpensive, and 
has a soft, likable color. 

You should see how that soft white, 





gree slope facing northeast, to 
build. 

But he doesn’t worry ; he starts 
right in thinking how he dare 
not put it where it will be shaded 
by those trees. Any greenhorn 
knows that shading a cabin on a 
north slope is sure to keep it wet 
and cold even in summer. So he 
sits out there dreaming a whole 
day, I guess, to see where the 

















shadows fall so that he can find 
the sunniest spot. And he tells 
me he also figured on the longer 
shadows cast by the winter’s sun. 
Then he gets out his pencil and 
paper, and figures something like 
this: 

Don’t need any bedrooms or 
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Here’s the cabin, inside and out. 
The drawings explain the floor plan 
and the method of construction 


skinned eucalyptus frame looks against 
the mellow color of redwood outer 
wall. Just beautiful, that’s what it is, 
with French windows flooding the 
whole cabin with light. If you want to 
know how he put a double outer wall 
of redwood around that eucalyptus 
frame, just study these sketches. 

And naturally, he just got that wall 
up when his wife comes in with more 
fancy ideas about that kitchen than I 
ever heard of. She wanted a nice big 
window over the sink to take her mind 
off the dirty dishes, I reckon, and, of 
course, she got it. It looks out through 
the trees to the hills and the sky. 
Everything is in easy reach of the cook. 
And mind you, there are no doors on 
the dish closet, but sliding panels, 
which are a sight better—not always 
slamming in your face and taking up a 
lot of room. If you look close, you'll 


Next Month 


see that the sink-boards (33 inches 
high) go around to the right for a 
handy shelf and drop five inches on 
the left wall to make a handy tile- 
covered shelf holding a gas stove. Yes, 
sir, I never saw a kitchen so different 
and handy! 

Stranger, perhaps some morning 
when you are taking your morning 
hike, you'll come across a hillside cov- 
ered with ferns and flowers and tall 
trees, and right there in the middle of 
it all, you'll spy a little shanty. Is it so 
simple and plain that you feel the 
latch is down, are there flower boxes 
outside the windows, and wide porches 
looking out through the trees to hills 
above and the lake below! Is there a 
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To celebrate the passing of the National Home 
Loan bill, we present next month photographs and 
plans for three of the most charming western 
houses you have ever seen—just the sort of homes 


that will appeal to Sunset families. Watch for them! 











rain barrel under one corner with a 
pump in it, and are there two saddles 
on the porch rail? Down in the grass, 
is there a wagon wheel, with a cow 
skull alongside? Why, Stranger, then 
your eyes are looking at Ferdanna 
Lodge! 

Sure enough, the latch is down! 
Enter, Stranger, enter. How do you 
like that furniture? Made by the same 
fellow that built the cabin. Redwood, 
every bit of it, and all fitted and hand- 
made like they used to make things 
when these parts were Spanish ranches. 
Those two lamps up there? He took 
a small wine barrel, cut it in halves, 
then put a regular oil lamp chimney 
inside it, only with an electric light 
instead of a wick. Clever? Yes, 
and those deer horns and steins 
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and burlap curtains sure give the 
right feeling to this shanty. 

Ever see a lamp like that over 
there —or a bunk like this? I 
wouldn't lie to you, Stranger — 
he made them up out of his own 
head and using his own fingers. 
I never saw their like myself; 
they just seem to fit in with 
rough cabin walls. And he’s got 
a couple of fancy folding tables 
and benches that were used to 
seat twenty-four the last feed we 
had here. We blame near wore 
ourselves completely out dancing 
on this floor. A right jolly good 
time, and no fussing up the big 
house either. Now look out those 
windows. (Continued on Page 40 
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To Identify Our Western Ferns 


Urges Leslie Egan, Lake County, California 


Ones of the thrills of a lifetime is to 
come upon a spot that harbors a bed of 
wild ferns. It may be in a deep cool 
canyon, up under a rocky ledge, or on a 
wooded hillside. No matter where it is, 
that supreme gardener, Mother Nature, 
has placed them at just the right angle, 
in the best possible spot for soil, mois- 
ture, and sun, and tops it off witha sight 
that you won't easily forget. If we, as 
gardeners, could emulate in a small part 
old Mother Nature’s ability, wouldn't 
our rock gardens be a joy to the neigh- 
bor’s eye as well as to our own? 

Haven't we been overlooking some of 
our loveliest ferns as rock garden bets? 
You know there are varieties for every 
spot. Short ones and tall ones. Fragile 
ones and hardy ones. Fat ones and 
skinny ones. Lovers of shade and lovers 
of sun. 

Let us see how many of these we are 
really familiar with. Of course we are 
on intimate terms with the Adiantum 
family. Its fragile beauty and grace have 





Above is the lacy Pellea densa and the odd one known as 
Cheilanthes Covelli, both lovely additions to the home garden 


long intrigued us. Especially Emergina- 
tum (maiden hair) and Pedatum (five 
finger). They both love the cool damp 
spots in our rockeries, with Pedatum 
begging now and then for rich leaf 
mold, and rotted wood pulp. With a 
little attention, they will well repay any 
care expended on them. 

The Woodwardia radicans (wood- 
wardia) is another old family friend, 
with hardiness as its middle name. It is 
tall and stately—asking only shade and 
dampness to grow and flourish. As a 
background it is unsurpassed, and 
seems to disdain its more tender neigh- 
bors. 

The Polystichums have often visited 
us, also the Munitum (sword fern) and 
Aculeatum (bristle fern) . They are lov- 
ers of partial shade and are very hardy. 

We are also on speaking terms with 
the Aspidiums rigidum (California 
wood fern) and Spinulosium (common 
wood fern). Both the Polystichums and 
Aspidiums like the shade but do not 


Below we have the interesting licorice fern and the gold back fern, 
so called because its back is covered with a powdery golden dust 


need much moisture. They like the 
shaded hillsides rather than the cool 
canyons. They are at their best in mass 
effects or extensive hillside planting. 
Now to our less familiar but equally 
charming and individual neighbors. I 
am sure that only a very few of you 


‘know the Pelleas. Not a finer fern for 


rock gardens can be found than Pellea 
densa (Oregon cliff brake). Its natural 
haunts are hot, brush-covered mountain 
ides, where its roots are usually wedged 
under some rock. 

This Pellea adapts itself surprisingly 
to the rockery in either partial shade or 
full sun. It grows from four to six 
inches high and its fronds are deltoid or 
triangular. It is loosely tufted and with- 
stands the winters without a shudder. 

Two other Pelleas are Andromedae- 
folia (coffee fern), which inhabits cool 
canyons and grows to a height of ten to 
twenty inches. It is a graceful lacy fern, 
and though it dies down during the 
winter, makes up for that deficiency in 
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the spring and summer. Then comes 
the Ornithopus (bird’s-foot fern) 
which, like its sister Densa, likes the 
sun, but takes after its relative Andro- 
medaefolia in its height, bristly mahog- 
any stems and its graceful carriage. It 
gets its name from the cluster of three 
pinnules which resembles the print of 
a bird’s foot. 

The Cheilanthes family are compara- 
tive dwarfs and Covelii is a real shorty. 
This is an odd fern. It looks as if some- 
one had spilled a handful of olive green 
beads along its stem to form the pinnz. 
Covelii is found among the rocks. 
Sometimes a whole creviced boulder is 
completely covered with this odd little 
fern. It must be a very light eater, for 
its source of nourishment is almost nil 
in some cases. Now and then its roots 
are pressed so tightly among the rocks 
that it takes prying to release them. 

Cheilanthes californicaand gracillima 
(lace fern) are lovely. The Calfornica 
with its deltoid fronds resembles some- 


what the Pellea densa but is far more 
lacy, and is fond of moisture and shade. 

Gracillima is not unlike the Pellea 
Ornitho pus—taller than the other Chei- 
lanthes, and, as its name implies, lacy. 
Both the Pelleas and the Cheslanthes 
are rock lovers, for they keep their roots 
wedged securely among the stones—de- 
fying wind, rain, or sun to dislodge them. 

Most of us have, in our youth, chewed 
unconcernedly on the roasted, yellowish- 
brown licorice root. The fronds that 
come from that root, Polypodium octi- 
dentale (licorice fern) make a fine 
rock garden addition. In their natural 
state they grow in the dense shade on 
moss covered rocks and can be trans- 
planted and grown with ease. 

We mustn't overlook the showy Athy- 
rurium fiifoemina (lady fern) that 
makes our creeks a bower of light, feath- 
ery green from April until November. 
It is very bushy and from one to three 


And here is the bird's-foot fern, appropriately named and very delicate; also the 
coffee fern which grows to a height of twenty inches or more in our cool canyons 
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Reading from right to left we find Woodwardia radicans 
and one of the Polystichums, commonly called the holly fern 
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feet tall. It likes its roots in water or 
very moist soil. It also makes an excep- 
tional house plant. You can almost see 
it grow as it uncurls its fronds in the 
early spring. It is one of our real show 
ferns. 

Almost an exact replica of the above 
is the small, dainty Cystopteris fragilis 
(bladder fern) that keeps its feet bathed 
also in a cool spring, and like Athyra- 
rium, dies with the first frost, only to 
burst out with renewed vigor in the first 
days of spring. 

To our list, we must add Gymno- 
gramme triangularis (gold back). Why 
such a small fern has to labor under 
such a lengthy name only the botanists 
can tell us. The imprint of this hardy 
little fern is left om many a garment. 

The smaller ferns are just the thing 
for the new miniature glass gardens. 
They are slow growers and their novelty 
will not easily wear off. 

We must all have a shaded nook in 
our gardens that we can turn into a 
rockery of our native ferns. We proud 
Westerners are often ignorant of the 
prolific species that grow in our hills, 
mountains and creeks. Here is some- 
thing to awaken our jaded rock garden 
appetites and put new and invigorating 
life and beauty into our gardens. 


Editor's Note.—In your trips along 
the trails have you come across and 
identified ferns that are not discussed 
in this article? If so, won't you tell us 
about them? It is our ambition in SUN- 
SET to create a greater interest in this 
wonderful world in which we live. We 
want to help you, through photographs 
and the printed word, to identify the 
native plants, flowers, trees, birds, but- 
terflies, sea life and animals of the 
West. Anything that you contribute will 
be studied carefully and used if pos- 
sible. Photographs must be sharp; the 
ones shown here are good examples. 
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They Sound Alike 
But Are Vastly Different 


Trrromas, tithonias, and tritonias 
are similar in name only. The first is a 
perennial, the second an annual, and 
the last a bulbous plant. Aside from 
these differences, the flower and foliage 
characteristics of each, their manner of 
growth, their uses in the garden, and 
their cultural requirements all distin- 
guish them from each other. 


Tritomas 


Garden walks, stone walls, and dark 
rustic fences have long been the incen- 
tive for planting tritomas (tri-t6’mas), 
more commonly known as Flame 
Flowers, Torch Lilies, or Red-Hot Pok- 
ers. Botanically we call they Kniphofias, 
but even commercial growers have a 
hard time pronouncing this word, 
which accounts for its many synonyms. 
The flowers assume the shape of large 
red-hot pokers—and so this name seems 
to be the easiest to attach to them. 

The tritomas came to our western 
gardens from South Africa. This ac- 
counts for their ability to stand warmth, 
sunshine, and a moderate amount of 
drought, provided they are given a rich 
soil in which to grow. Where the win- 
ters are very cold it is advisable to lift 
their fleshy roots and store them with 
tubers and bulbs until danger of frost or 
snow is over, but in most sections of the 
West they thrive generously with little 
or no care. 

There are several good varieties of 
tritomas. Among the tallest growers is 
Henry F. Dreer which reaches five and 
six feet in height. Not quite so tall is 


Kniphofia pfitzeri, which is valuable 
because it blooms after the others. A 
variety which grows more slender and 
has more open flower spikes is K. gra- 
cilia, long adored as a pool subject. The 
new miniature hybrids are most exciting 
in the rock garden or flower border; 
their colors are soft shades of pink, yel- 
low, red, and salmon, and are excellent 
for cutting purposes. All of these are 
easily raised from seed sown in early 
fall or in the spring. 


Tithonias 

Quite unlike the tritoma is the Titho- 
nia speciosa (ti-thd’nia), better known 
as the Mexican Sunflower or Golden 
Flower of the Incas. This lovely annual 
grows eight to ten feet tall, and has 
brilliant orange single zinnia-like flow- 
ers borne on stems three or four feet 
long. It blooms later than some of the 
other annuals and for this reason is 
valuable in certain locations of the gar- 
den. Its place is in the background 
of the garden. Sow seed in the open 
ground late in the spring, grouping 
plants so that one stake will serve as a 
support for many plants. A sunny loca- 
tion is most satisfactory. 


Tritonias 


The last one, Tritonia crocata (tti- 
td’nia) is also a descendant of South 
Africa. They are sometimes known as 
red freesias. When they are blooming 
in the springtime, they resemble a fiery 
red carpet. This is especially true if they 
are left alone and allowed to multiply 





and come up more abundantly each 
year in a natural effect. In formal gar- 
dens they have their place, too. Mrs. 
Wm. G. Wood of Oakland, a SUNSET 
reader and the woman who gave us the 
flower pictured on this page, has them 
bordering a lawn just in front of 
clumps of shirley poppies and geums. 
They are delightful in a sunny corner 
of the rockery, too, amid grape hya- 
cinths or dwarf iris. 

Tritonia bulbs should be planted in 
early fall, two inches deep, and in an 
area assured of full sun. They may 
either be lifted for division after flow- 
ering or allowed to remain in the 
ground over the summer. Many ama- 
teurs grow them from seed sown in late 
summer for bloom the following spring. 

All three of these flower families are 
particularly at home in the SUNSET 
garden; there is something about their 
tawny orange-red coloring that seems 
to belong in a Western setting. The tri- 
tomas with their colorful sharp spikes 
make fine accents against patio walls 
of Spanish-type houses—especially in 
winter when color is at a premium. 
Equally suited to Spanish architecture 
is the tithonia—the Mexican sunflower, 
originally found in our neighbor coun- 
try to the south. Then, too, the trito- 
nias with their South African back- 
ground are accustomed to climatic con- 
ditions such as are found in California. 
If you do not find these varieties listed 
in your favorite catalogues write the 
SuNseET Garden Department for infor- 
mation as to where they may be ob- 
tained; such information gladly given. 
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Illustrated by photographs of Hollywood Park, the coun- 
try home of Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Smith, Modesto, California 


‘Tue FIRST big prob- 
lem of the valley and foothill gar- 
dener is to select plant materials that 
will withstand very hot, dry summer 
weather, and yet be able to live through 
heavy frosts and, very often, hard 
freezes. Interior gardens this summer 
boast of a wealth of plant material, 
possibly because last winter was so 
mild that many tender specimens were 
spared. This is true of the castor bean 
(Ricinus), a large-leaved, fast growing 
ornamental perennial, with brilliant 
red cone-like flowers. On a recent trip 
to the interior, we saw many of these, 
6 and 8 feet tall, blooming profusely 
in patio gardens and against white 
stucco walls. While you are waiting 
for a slow-growing plant to mature, the 
castor bean is a good substitute due to 
its ability to make at least six feet the 


The cabin is a apne of an early day dwelling, 
ouses cherished pieces picked 
up here and there in the Mother Lode country 


and its interior 
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first season. Be sure, how- 
ever, to plant them in the 
warmest location of your 
garden. 

If you were to make a summer trip 
visiting valley or foothill gardens (and 
by foothill gardens we mean those at 
about 2,000 feet elevation), you would 
have a hard time dodging the water 
sprinkler, whose working hours cer- 
tainly do not conform to the NRA. 
The secret of maintaining even a 
slightly green garden during the sum- 
mer is water, more water, and still 
more water, and knowing how to sup- 
ply the water. Where automatic sprin- 
kling systems are used (and they are a 
good investment in these dry gardens), 
they are played every day, all day. In 
small gardens where the watering is 
done by hand hoses, two or three heavy 
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waterings each week are better than 
daily light sprinklings. Few gardeners 
really know how to water a lawn — 
most of the moisture is usually thrown 
beyond the grass area, or else it is con- 
centrated on the center of the plot. Be 
sure to water the edges and corners of 
your lawn thoroughly, instead of sim- 
ply setting the sprinkler in the center 
of the area. 

Since soil conditions vary from very 
light sandy soils along river beds to 
exceedingly heavy, almost impossible- 
to-work clay soils in higher elevations, 
this factor is of importance while con- 
sidering this subject of moisture. Sandy 
soils do not (Continued on Page 47 





The Smiths’ country home is en im every 
way but down near the cana 
cabin where Old West memories are kept alive 


there’s a rustic 
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- + « the Kitchen 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and mounted 
on filing cards, or pasted in your cooking scrap book. 
You are invited to share your own favorite recipes with 
other Sunset readers. Address Genevieve A. Callahan, 
The Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


SWEET WATERMELON PICKLES DELICIOUS 
(Illustrated on these pages) 


This recipe is an old family favorite which 
came out from Maryland some time ago. The 
pickles take a little time and trouble to make, 
but are well worth taking pains to have them 
just right. 

Choose a melon with a rather thick, firm rind, not over-ripe. Stamp out 
the rind with a cookie cutter or baking powder can (remember that the 
pieces will shrink somewhat, so don’t make them too small) and remove 
every bit of peel and pink. If you prefer the easier way, cut the rind in neat 
squares. Put the prepared rind to soak for 12 hours or longer in a weak brine, 
made by adding 2 tablespoonfuls of salt to 1 gallon of cold water. Rinse in 
cold water, and let stand for 1 hour in ice water. Drain, then cover with 
boiling water and simmer until tender enough to pierce easily with a tooth- 
pick. Drain and drop into a hot syrup made by cooking together 2 cupfuls 
of fine cider vinegar and 7 cupfuls gcc sugar. Add a spice bag— 
made by tying 1 tablespoonful of whole cloves and 2 or 3 sticks of cinnamon 
loosely in a square of cheesecloth—then put in the drained rind and cook 
gently until it is clear and transparent. Remove the spice bag, and let the 
rind stand 24 hours or longer in the syrup. When ready to put into the jars— 
which have been carefully sterilized—place a whole clove in the center of 
each round pickle, and pack attractively in the jars. Set the filled jars in a 
pan of hot water, to prevent breakage; heat the syrup to boiling, pour it 
over the pickles in the jars and seal while hot. The pickles themselves do 
not need reheating. 

(Editor's Note: You will probably be amazed at the shrinkage that has 
taken place; a large melon will fill only three or four small jars, the yield 
ree es largely upon the thickness of the rind.) 

For variety, remove the center of each circular piece of rind with a tiny 
star-shaped cutter, and simmer these center stars in a red or green syrup made 
by adding fruit coloring to a portion of the spiced syrup. Return the stars to 
their original source, and pack a few of these in each jar with the others to 
make an especially pretty pack. These sweet pickles make a very attractive 
dish to serve with fowl or any other meat.—Mrs. A. J. C., Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. 





Put these in your best 
relish dish! 











BUTTERBEAN COMBINATIONS 





Try cooking fresh (not dried) butterbeans 
or limas and diced carrots together; also fresh 
butterbeans and summer squash. In each case 
start the beans earlier, alone, as they require 


EVER SO GOOD 
All-Western Fruit Salad 
Crisp Crackers 
Ham Loaf 
*Butterbeans with Carrots 


Hot Rolls 


Mustard Pickles 


longer cooking than the other vegetables. 


Lady Baltimore Cake 


Coffee 



































(Allow 30 to 45 minutes for the beans.) Both 
these combinations, seasoned with butter, pep- 
per and salt, are excellent. This is especially helpful when you have not 
enough limas for a separate dish, or when they are leftovers.—M. U., San 
Antonio, Texas. 





STRAWBERRY ICE CREAM PIE 





A baked pastry shell 
134 pints of ice cream 
1 pint of strawberries, sugared 
2 or 3 egg whites beaten stiff, with 1 tablespoonful 
of sugar for each egg white added and beaten well 
Shortly before serving, pack the ice cream into the pastry shell and spread 
the sugared strawberries—other berries may be substituted—on top. (It may 
be advisable to drain off some of the syrup that forms.) Strawberry ice 
cream may be used instead of the fresh berries. Spread the meringue over 
the top, thus sealing in the filling so that the heat cannot penetrate to the 
ice cream. Place under a high broiler flame, turning and watching carefully 
until the meringue is evenly and delicately browned. Serve at once, to appre- 
ciative family and guests.—Mrs. E. R. E., Hollywood, California. 


Takes last-minute attention, 
but worth it 
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On publication, $1 is paid for every recipe printed. 
Owing to the great numbers received each month, un- 
used contributions can not be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Recipes having a “western flavor” are pre- 
ferred; contributions from eastern states are not acceptable 
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DELICIOUS PEACH CHILI | sae 
6 peaches, peeled and chopped 
6 pears, peeled and choppe SUPPER EN BUFFET i 
6 onions, peeled and —- Tomato Juice Cocktails rine 
3 large green peppers, seeded and chopped Ps . ~..ale Fie Rey 3 Poss. ag oa 
j eo e' n uc! pecbi dl 
30 ripe tomatoes, peeled and chopped Seeer an phoebe Meats gently until 
3 cupfuls of white sugar (Baked Ham, Tongue, Cored Beef, Clear and haré- 
1 quart of vinegar Salami, Picnic Meats) parent ~ 
11% tablespoonfuls of ground allspice Ph ra hang Lary 
out 3 teaspoonfuls of salt Hot and Iced Tea and Coffee 
the Garlic to suit taste Individual Apple Pies with Cheese 
ove Mix all the ingredients and boil together un- 
eat til thick as desired. Seal at once in sterilized jars. Makes 3 quarts of chili, 
ne, which is particularly delicious served with cold meats.—Mrs. M. M., San 
- et Francisco, California. 
it 
th- SUNDAY NIGHT SANDWICHES 
‘uls Cream cheese 
— Boiled ham, chopped SUNDAY SUPPER 
ion Sliced bread *Sunday Night Sandwiches 
r Sliced Tomatoes 
0k Combine approximately equal parts chopped __| Peaches and Croam Cookies 
the boiled ham (it may be put through the food _— 
So grinder) with cream cheese, and season to taste. 
- of Spread bread with creamed butter, then with the cheese-ham mixture, and 
na put 2 slices together in the usual way. Heat your waffle baker, and in it 
r it toast 2 sandwiches at a time. Cinnamon toast, prepared as double sand- 
do wiches and toasted in the waffle iron, are delicious also.—Mrs. C. S., Kirk- 
land, Washington. 
has 
eld SWEET PEPPER BUTTER 
if 7 
Wash a sweet pepper (green or red), remove _[ owe or my FAVORITE DINNER 
iny seeds and fiber, and steam until tender. Press MENUS 
ade through a coarse strainer and add to fresh, sweet Mulligatawny Soup 
to butter which has been creamed slightly. Form a 
; to into small balls and chill. These little butter | Mashed Potatoes Cream Gravy 
; ° . Hot Biscuit *Pepper Butter 
ive balls are a very nice accompaniment to baked Giéen Peas 
‘= i Endive Salad French Dressin 
ali potatoes, broiled chops and steaks, and fsh,as | B® eae ae ee 
well as being good with hot biscuits.—Mrs. Cont, nee, ermal black) 
A. M. T., Riverside, California. eaten: i. dt i oe 
PANNED HAM AND CORN 
1 teaspoonful of bacon fat 
1 pa a corn, fresh or canned FOR LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped onion Grapefruit and Orange Salad 
es 1 cupful of diced cooked ham *Panned Ham and Corn 
3 well beaten Sesered Sptanet 
eggs, ? Bran Muffins Apricot Jam 
3 tablespoonfuls of milk Baked Anple with Cream 
offee 
10t Melt the bacon fat in a large frying pan, add 
an the corn and onion, and cook until slightly 


browned, stirring frequently. Mix the ham, eggs, and milk, add to the hot 

corn mixture, and cook slowly, stirring frequently until the mixture becomes 

creamy. Serve on a hot platter, garnished with parsley.—Mrs. J. R.W., 
7 Grants Pass, Oregon. 


CINNAMON SANDWICHES 




















2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
-ad 6 tablespoonfuls of sugar AFTERNOON TEA DE LUXE 
2 tablespoonfuls of cinnamon *Cinnamon Sandwiches 
lay “—- oy Anccgaaes | — 
; Py { ‘ ancy Lakes ate Bars 
ice _Mix thoroughly and spread on thin slices of es oma od A 
ver either brown or white bread. Put together as | Tea with Lemon Coffee 
che double sandwiches, cut into strips or triangles; 
lly or cut the single layers in small rounds and serve as open sandwiches, cen- 
re- tering each with a pecan. These are delicious with fruit salad.—J. M. W., 


Tucson, Arizona. 
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A Company Luncheon 
That Considers the 
Children By MRS. H. PHELPS GATES 


Taxine care of two chil- 
dren, eighteen months and three years 
old, and doing all of one’s own house- 
work and laundry might at first thought 
to some at least seem an almost insur- 
mountable task, and it truly is an un- 
ending one, though system and proper 
planning can do wonders to lighten 
the tasks. But giving luncheons and en- 
tertaining as one did before the babies 
came does require ingenuity. 

The first two years I was married | 
had entertained frequently, though 
simply. I had sane nothing more 
than having a dinner or luncheon and 
“springing” new dishes on my friends; 
and let me say here, while others col- 
lect antiques and what not, my spe- 
cialty is collecting new and unusual 
recipes; nothing gratifies me more 
than to hear the “ohs” and “ahs” of a 
guest after sampling one of my favo- 
rite dishes. After the babies came the 
problem confronted me of whether I 
would not have to give up all social 
life and become just a mother, or would 
I have to neglect my babies in order to 
continue to some extent the entertain- 
ing I loved so much and which was a 
part of my life that seemed absolutely 
necessary to my happiness. Neglecting 
the babies was out of the question—I 
couldn’t and wouldn’t do that; but 
wasn’t there some way I could continue 








THOUSAND ISLAND 
DRESSING 





A “Pattern” of My 
Combination Salad 


to entertain, perhaps not so frequently, 
but enough so as not to lose all con- 
tact with my friends? I thought and 
thought about it, and finally the solu- 
tion of the problem occurred to me— 
if I could plan menus where the bulk 
of the work could be done before the 
day of the luncheon, then it could be 
managed nicely. Since then, I am 
happy to say I have evolved menus 
that are unusual and good, and I be- 
lieve I manage almost as well as I did 
before I had the children. Here is one 
of my favorite menus with the recipes 


Icebox Rolls with Plenty of Butter 





My Luncheon Meny 








Combination Salad with 


Thousand Island Dressing 





Crisp Celery 
Strawberry Jam 







Pineapple Icebox Cake 
Coffee 






and a detailed plan of work. The last 
time I served this I had eight girls with 
their children, did all the work, and 
was fresh and rested to enjoy the after- 
noon with the rest, watching the chil- 
dren play in the back yard. 

Incidentally, our back yard is en- 
closed and fitted up with swings, 
trapeze set and all kinds of toys to keep 
the children amused while the mothers 
eat. The children, being young, were 
fed before the mothers left home. 

The entire cooking of this meal 
should be done the day before the 
luncheon, except of course the baking 
of the rolls. 

Some housewives may sniff and say, 
“Combination salad! What is unusual 
about that?” I am here to say that mine 
is unusual, and mostly because of the 
way I arrange it on the dinner plate. 
Nothing could be more artistic or de- 
licious, and an ice-cold vegetable salad 
always goes over well with the feminine 
sex. Perhaps (Continued on Page 34 


New notes in kitchen planning 
are exemplified here: compact 
planning desk; recessed stove 
with ventilator above; electric 
dishwasher-sink; generous re- 
frigerator; smart inlaid lino- 
_leum. And don’t miss the 
shadowless lighting equipmeni, 
inthe ceiling and above the sink 
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GLOBE “Al” 


BISCUIT FLOUR 


So many thrifty uses 


Makes light, fluffy, melt-in-your- 
mouth biscuits by just adding water. 
Delicious, feathery dumplings, quick 
nut bread, cobblers, meat pie crust. . 
even doughnouts...all in a few minutes 
from this magic package. (No “baking 
powder taste” !) 


GLOBE “Al” 
PANCAKE and WAFFLE 
F LOU R .. Contains Buttermilk 


Makes light, tender pancakes just by 
adding water. Use it for delicious 
crunchy waffles, too! Try it and see 
what a rich, old-fashioned goodness 
the buttermilk adds! 


GLOBE “Al” 
MACARONI, SPA- 
GHETTI & NOODLES 
Made in a CLEAN, sun-lit plant! 


100% Semolina products that are rich 
in the flavor, energy value, and body- 
building qualities of Durum wheat. 
The noodles contain real egg yolks 
for added food value and richness. 


GLOBE “Al” 
COOKING & SALAD OIL 


for rich, NUT-LIKE FLAVOR 


A delicate, golden oil pressed from rich 
sesame seeds. Adds a nut-like flavor to 
salads and fried foods. Wonderful for 
deep-fat frying and baking. Economi- 
cal, because it doesn’t cook away or 
retain food flavors. 


GLOBE “Al” 
FAMILY FLOUR 


for every baking purpose 

Say “‘goodbye” to baking failures with 
this soft, velvety, all-purpose flour. 
It’s slight, fluffy and easy to handle. 
Specially blended for California cli- 
matic and cooking conditions...one 
reason why it never fails. 


Vv 


COMPLETE 





LOS ANGELES, SANFRANCISCO: 
‘ONSAN DIEGO,OGDE! 


FIVE GLOBE MILLS IN CALIFORNIA 
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Adopted Plants 


and Other Projects of 
the Forest Hills Garden 
Club of San Francisco 


By EDITH BRISTOL 


A\pPRECIATION of the small gar- 
den is both the occasion and the reward 
for membership in San Francisco's For- 
est Hills Garden Club. 

As Mrs. George K. Ford talked to 
me of the group of garden enthusiasts 
of which she is president, we sat facing 
an arrangement of spring flowers she 
had just completed—and the bouquet 
might well have served as illustration 
for her words. 

Sprays of fragrant lilac, white as the 
veil of a bride. Exotic Oriental poppies, 
ivory, with glowing hearts. A hint of 
pale yellow and a dash of dull orange in 
the slender petals of Transvaal daisies. 
And, surmounting the arrangement, the 
fragile, waxen flowers of the Mexican 
iris—gilded with a stripe of color like 
sunshine across snow. 

“The principal aim of Forest Hills 
Garden Club,” Mrs. Ford explained, 
“is to beautify and enjoy small gardens 
—for to its members the garden is the 
extension of the home and we are home- 
loving women.” The club, now three 
years old, has 158 members. 

“We gardeners of the Forest Hills 
district, one of the delightful residen- 
tial suburbs of San Francisco’s western 
edge, nearly all have gardens of about 
the same size. Not the luxurious gar- 
dens of great country estates—but the 
comfortable garden of the suburban 
home. 

“That means that we all have the 
same incentive—to see how we can get 
the most of beauty and of enjoyment 
out of gardens of approximately the 
same size. We have much the same 
problems to consider—and we find 
much the same rewards. 

“We have a pretty custom in Forest 
Hills Garden Club,” she continued, 
“that has made each one of us in a 
small way an expert in some one special 
flower or plant. 

“Each member ‘adopts’ a special 
flower. My adopted flower is the iris. 
That means that I am expected to grow 
irises, to study and experiment with the 
dozens of beautiful species of iris and 


to learn attractive arrange- 
ments for the exquisite 
blooms.” 

The club as a whole 
has adopted the fuchsia 
as its flower and every 
member has become a 
fuchsia devotee, Mrs. 
Ford explained. 

“We use the fuchsia as 
the emblem of the club 
for its annual flower 
shows and have posters made to an- 
nounce the club events in which we 
feature the showy beauty of that flower 
that grows so well in our Forest Hills 
gardens. 

“We find that the show stimulates a 
friendly rivalry that gives a decided 
zest to our gardening. And it makes an 
incentive to other garden lovers who 
visit the show to see the result of our 
work,” 

Classes in the annua! show include 
not only growing plants and cut flowers 
which have been grown by members but 
also displays of flower arrangement 
which, Mrs. Ford considers, is one im- 
portant phase of gardening—to know 
how to arrange the blooms after they 
are cut. 

“We feel that growing beautiful 
plants and flowers is the first half,’’ the 
club president said. “The other half lies 
in arranging and sharing the product of 
the gardens we have made.” 

The “sharing” portion of the pro- 
gram is handled through the club’s 
plant exchange, in which members give 
their surplus plants to other members. 
And in their interest in the arrange- 
ment of flowers, many Forest Hills 
members are seriously studying flower 
arrangement in courses of lectures and 
demonstrations with florists, artists and 
other experts. 

“Study groups of Forest Hills Gar- 
den Club members meet throughout the 
year to continue their theoretical knowl- 
edge of the lovely things they grow,” 
continued the speaker, ‘and the practi- 
cal side of the garden is studied in a 








Mrs. George K. Ford, President of Forest 
Hills Garden Club, San Francisco, California. 
Although her “adopted” flower is the iris, 
Mrs. Ford has many other garden favorites 


series of garden pilgrimages made to 
gardens of the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict and to nurseries where bulbs and 
plants are grown.” 

Hills and parkings in Forest Hills 
district have been planted with wild 
flower seed by Forest Hills Garden 
Club members as a part of their beauti- 
fying program. 

“One of the things that gives most 
pleasure and satisfaction to members of 
our Forest Hills Garden Club,” pointed 
out Mrs. Ford, ‘‘is that so many men are 
interested in our gardening to the point 
of becoming actual gardeners them- 
selves. 

“There used to be a feeling in the 
American home that the garden—espe- 
cially the modest, home garden—was a 
woman’s hobby. 

“But today you will see even the 
most ardent golfers of the Forest Hills 
section taking time to work in the gar- 
den—and if you watch the suburban 
delegation coming into San Francisco 
every morning you will note the great 
number of business and professional 
men who are carrying in with them 
some of the flowers they have taken 
such pride in growing, ready to deco- 
rate their offices during the day.” 

An hour spent with Mrs. Ford, lis- 
tening to her enthusiasm over the work 
of the garden club and the joys of the 
amateur garden, and I am ready to para- 
phrase old Omar and question: 

“I often wonder what the Gardener 
buys 

One-half so precious as the stuff he 

grows.” 
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Golden State Menu Flash Service? 








1. Radio Flashes: Mondays and Thursdays —10:00 A. M.— Over KPO 
2. Special Flashes: Tuesdays and Fridays with your Golden State Milk 


There are two types of GoldenState Menu Flashes. One: 
Over the air. A valuable new service for every woman. 
It gives you menu-planning assistance. Practical recipes. 
Marketing information. Plus a sparkling interview be- 
tween Joan Andrews and a famous personality. 


Two: The Special Printed Menu Flashes 
But the Special Printed Menu Flashes, edited by Joan 
Andrews, can only be obtained with Golden State Milk. 
Here you will find the very latest in marketing news 
rushed into print. Time-saving menus planned for econ- 


omy and taste. Delicious 
recipes, different, appetiz- 
ing. So good you'll have 
to try them before you can 
realize how much they save you in effort and expense. 


Start Golden State Milk Today 

Get the dependable quality and purity of Golden State 
Milk, as well as the exclusive Special Menu Flashes, by 
ordering this fine California milk today; with unvary- 
ing flavor, always delicious. It is rich above the cream- 
line and below the cream-line, too. Richer in energy- 
building, body-building elements! Order Golden State 
Milk and other products from your store or go to your 
telephone now and call your local Golden State plani 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR ¥Yolden State DAIRY PRODUCTS 





MILK * BUTTER * CREAM * EVAPORATED MILK 
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Sunset Kitchen Rangers Club 


F OR several years I prospected dur- 
ing the silver and gold stampede of 
Northern Ontario. As we always 
started on a trip with one or more 
sacks of bread, a it was gone it 
became very dry, and this is the way we 
usually handled the last few loaves. A 
prospector does not have or use meas- 
uring cups and spoons, but the follow- 
ing proportions are accurate enough 
for all practical purposes: 

For three slices of bread we used to 
take one onion (while they lasted), cut 
up and browned in the frying pan with 
a tablespoonful of bacon drippings. 
Then add four or five tablespoonfuls 
of water. Break the bread into pieces 
about the size of a .45 bullet, season 
and fry to taste. For myself I liked 
mine almost as crisp as toast; some of 
the boys took theirs not quite so dry— 
but the cook set the style and you ate 
your bread “‘and liked it,” or else you 
cooked.—R. N. SHUART, Redondo 
Beach, California. 


Huckleberry Muffins 


Tue blue huckleberry, scattered over 
most of the Northwest mountains, is a 
noble berry. Tucked between blankets 
of pie dough and entrusted to an oven 
for a given length of time, it has few 
rivals. To most campers and hunters 
the huckleberry is merely something to 
be snatched off the bush when on the 
go and munched raw, in which state it 
is not exactly appetizing. Legion are 
the masculine campers in the tall hills 
who have “wished to blazes I had the 
time and knew how to make a pie out 
of those blasted berries.” To which I 
would say, “Forget the pie, brother. 
You can make something that tastes 
just as good out of those innocent 
berries!” 

First, we must have something in the 
line of ovens we can bake in. Dutch 
oven, reflector, gasoline stove or what 
not, it matters little. Taking for 
granted that there are not more than 
two in your party, proceed as follows: 








LIGHT SHEET METAL 
a 


How to construct a convenient camp stove 
is shown here. Stones and dirt may be 
banked up on three sides to exclude wind 


First, gather a good-sized cup of 
huckleberries. Now take one egg or 
equivalent of egg powder, and half a 
cupful of milk, or dried milk diluted 
to equal, and mix together, beating the 
egg before adding milk. Then sift 4 
teaspoonful of salt, 34 cupful of flour, 
and 1 teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and add to the first mess. Up to now 
we have nothing but every-day muffins, 
but at this point the coup d’état takes 
place. 

Take your cup of huckleberries in 
hand, examine to see there are no crit- 
ters in same, and dust lightly with 
flour; then fold into muffin dough. 
With a good-sized butcher knife in one 
hand to fight your partners off from 
snatching the muffins out of the baker, 
bake to a golden brown. The rest of 
the procedure is governed by animal 
instinct and if one and all don’t swear 
these are the tastiest morsels ever, look 
around to see if you didn’t put in in- 
sect powder instead of salt. 

The above recipe is enough for two 
but not more than an appetizer for 
three. And another thing: when mix- 
ing the flapjacks for breakfast, stir in a 
few of the raw berries and you'll have 
agreeable surprise number two. — 
GEORGE L. KINKADE, Auburn, Wash- 
ington. 


Camper’s Baked Trout 


Everyone knows that the small 
trout fried are the best. What to do 
with the larger ones is sometimes a 
puzzle. 

Here is a recipe for baked trout that 
can’t be beat. The fish should be 
cleaned and the head taken off; then 
for a twelve-inch fish take a level tea- 
spoonful of two-thirds salt and the rest 
pepper, and sprinkle on the inside of 
the fish. The fish should then be rolled 
up in waxed paper, folding in the 
ends. (Bread wrappers are excellent.) 
This package should then be wrapped 
in about four layers of wet newspaper. 

After the evening meal is over and 
before the evening camp fire has been 
lighted, a trench should be dug long 
enough to accommodate the wrapped 
fish, and deep enough to permit a cov- 
ering of one inch of dirt. Two or three 
trenches may be dug to accommodate 
more fish if desired, but each fish must 
be wrapped separately. They can then 
be buried and the fire built over them. 
There is not much danger of over-cook- 
ing them, and they can be left until 
the fire goes out, or about three hours. 





In the morning dig the fish up and 
I know no one will be disappointed, 
because they are even better than fried 
fish. When they are unwrapped the 
skin peels off with the paper, and the 
bones may be lifted right out.— 
GEORGE Hass, Seattle, Washington. 


Potatoes 4 Ja Stephensi 


Tus method of preparing potatoes 
was one learned by the writer from Jo- 
seph Dixon, now with the Wild Life 
Survey of the National Park Service. It 
was while the writer was on a biologi- 
cal survey trip down in Death Valley 
that he was taught to prepare this excel- 
lent dish by Dixon, who in turn had 
learned it from Frank Stephens, that 
noted collector of biological specimens 
and veteran naturalist of San Diego 
County who is now in his middle 
eighties. It was after him that Dixon 
named the dish. 

First build up a good hot fire. If you 
want a good convenient camp stove, I 
suggest you look at the sketch at lower 
left-hand corner. 

After the fire has been built and well 
fed, peel and wash two medium sized 
potatoes or one large one, and half an 
onion for each person to be served. Cut 
off a 4x4-inch piece of bacon rind and 
place on the bottom of the frying pan. 
On top of the bacon rind spread alter- 
nate layers of potatoes and onions, 
sliced 14 inch thick. Layers should be 
about 34 inch deep for potatoes and 4 
inch deep for onions. Salt and pepper 
each layer as it is built up. When all the 
potatoes and onions have been sliced 
into the pan, place six slices of bacon 
on top of the bist layer. Then place the 
frying pan on your stove and fill the 
pan with water up to its rim. Cover 
tightly with a tin plate and allow it to 
cook and steam until all but about a 
tablespoonful of the water has been 
absorbed. At this time add a table- 
spoonful of bacon grease and allow the 
frying pan to remain on the fire for 
another five minutes. The dish is thea 
ready to serve. It must be eaten very 
hot to be fully appreciated. 

The writer has cooked Potatoes a la 
— for many years in the field 
and would not think of starting on <. 
fishing a without the necessary mak- 
ings. It fills the bill for a quick meal.— 
L. M. McQuEsTEN, Davis, California. 
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POST TOASTIES 
TASTES SO GOOD! 
.«AND STAYS SO 
NICE AND CRISP 
IN THE MILK, TOO! 








MICKEY 
MOUSE 
























On all Post Toasties boxes— Marvelous 
Cut-Outs of Mickey Mouse and his Pals or 
the Three Little Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf! 


CUT ’EM OFF THE BOX 


L | pated a treat for the youngsters, mother! Post 
Toasties with these marvelous Cut-Outs on the 
sides and back of the package! 

How boys and girls love this delicious cereal. These 
golden flakes taste so good, especially with fruits and 
berries. They’re made only from the tender little 
hearts of the corn... and toasted double-crisp so that 
they stay nice and crunchy even in milk or cream. 

On some boxes you get Cut-Outs of Mickey Mouse, 
Minnie Mouse, Horace Horsecollar, the Goof, or 
Pluto the Pup. And, on other boxes, the Three Little 
Pigs and the Big Bad Wolf. Why not get a box of 
Post Toasties today? A product of General Foods. 
By Special Arrangement with Walt Disney Enterprises. OG. F. Corp., 1934 
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pen a Quick-Feast Shelf with plenty 
of Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. In minutes, 
serve a real Italian-style feast. Merely heat 
it, serve it steaming hot, drenched in its 
rich, ruddy sauce that stimulates the laziest 
of appetites. A sauce concocted of juicy, 
ripe tomatoes, cheeses, meat stock and 
fragrant spices. Heinz Cooked Spaghetti 
is America’s quick meal—and one of 
America’s favorite feasts—a dish of such 
mouth-watering relish that it’s well to be 
prepared for second helpings. Put it down 
on today’s grocery list. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. * TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON, ENGLAND 





Little Things That 
Count in Cooking 


By BERTHA E. SHAPLEIGH 


Orren I have heard women 
say, ‘I don’t see why my husband wants 
to eat at clubs and hotels. We have good 
food at home!’’ Sometimes food must 
be more than just “good”; it must 
attract and intrigue. A little more flavor 
(one which can not quite be defined), 
a different shape, a bit of garnish to 
dress up a dish—these are the things 
which make food in a good club or 
hotel seem different. They are little 
things compared with the making of 
the dish, but oh, so important! 

Do I hear “It takes time’? Yes, it 
does, but the clever woman will be the 
one who studies the time question and 
knows when extra moments are well 
spent. 

Children are quick to respond to 
these “‘little things.’”” I have known a 
child who would not eat carrots, but 
when one day a yellow mold surrounded 
with green peas was set before him, he 
ate every bit on his plate. The clever 
mother had taken time to chop the 
boiled carrots fine, and after adding 
butter, salt, and a little sugar, mixed in 
a little slightly beaten egg and pressed 
the carrots into a small buttered cup. 
The cup was placed in a pan of hot 
water in a moderate oven, and in ten 
minutes a molded mass of carrots in- 
stead of the too-evident vegetable was 
on his plate. A few peas around the 
mold gave a pretty color combination, 
and made the dish attractive to the 
child. Better than insisting “It is good 
for you,” and tears, was it not? 

Baked custard is one of the favorite 
desserts with men for luncheon; I have 
known men at a club to order a baked 
custard every day. Of course, the cus- 
tard mixture may be baked in one large 
dish and then “dished up” into smaller 
dishes, but it will not be as attractive as 
when baked in individual dishes or 
cups. It is the same with cake: “cup” 
cakes of our great grandmothers’ time 
and tiny frosted cakes of today give us 
so much pleasure. For it is true, we eat 
first with our eyes! 

It zs more work to butter six or a 
dozen small molds and wash six or a 
dozen cups—but the little extra work 
and time will be paid for in the delight 
of the family. 

One of my dearest memories is of a 
party my great aunt gave me when I 
visited her as a child during summer 
vacation. She was not a young woman; 
her family was grown and away from 
home. But she always invited in a group 


of children, and made tiny biscuits for 
us. Cakes, preserves, and “‘cambric’’ tea 
were served on her best Chelsea dishes. 
Those very small biscuits were our de- 
light! 

The cutting of vegetables is impor- 
tant. I once heard a chef, describing a 
garnish for a dish, make this statement: 
“The vegetables must be cut in this 
shape. If they are not, then it is not the 
dish I tell you about.” I am reminded 
of the odd shapes, the uneven “cubes” 
of potatoes and the careless arrange- 
ment of many a dish. A cube is a solid 
with three equal dimensions—but how 
many real pe do we see in a dish of 
creamed potatoes, or in a salad, or crou- 
tons for the soup? Little things, but im- 
portant. When attention has been called 
to this poor, unattractive cutting, many 
a woman in my classes has said, ‘‘But 
there is so much waste cutting as you 
say, and after all what does it matter?” 
That ‘‘what does it matter’’ and “‘that’s 
good enough” have ruined many a dish 
as far as the psychological result is con- 
cerned. 

I remember an elderly gentleman, 
who was a good judge of food, once 
saying that a good potato, well cooked 
in boiling water, was good enough for 
anyone. But he certainly did not refer 
to potatoes which look as if the skin 
had been whittled off! Paring a potato 
is a simple process, but when pared the 
potato should look smooth and white, 
and when served it should be white 
and mealy. 

Names of well known dishes in some 
cases relate to the manner of cutting the 
vegetables and meat used. “Julienne” 
means that the vegetables and some- 
times meat are cut in match shape 
pieces. ‘Parisienne’ implies that the 
vegetables are cut into balls. ‘“Niver- 
naise” has a garnish of small carrots 
two or three inches long, or large car- 
rots cut into the same shape. This is one 
way in which a good chef makes an or- 
dinary dish look attractive. 

The trimmings resulting from such 
cuttings go into soup for flavor. In the 
case of potatoes, ‘hashed brown” made 
from trimmings will please the family 
at another meal. 

Having tasted with our eyes, let us 
consider the palate. 

A very little salt or sugar will call out 
the needed flavor and the dish “tastes” 
satisfactory. A ‘bit’ of garlic, or a little 
onion, makes one comment on how 
good the (Continued on Page 41 
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O’' COURSE yeast is good for you. 


It contains a precious vitamin 
doctors say is lacking in many foods. 
Folks who don’t get enough of this 
vitamin grow nervous, irritable. Their 
digestive tract loses tone. They become 
irregular. Their systems get clogged with 
poisons. Yeast corrects this. Yet many 
people dislike the taste of yeast. Many 
children refuse it. Fortunately there’s a 
more natural way to get the important 
advantages yeast gives. For it’s been 
found that a single dish of delicious 
Quaker Oats contains as much of this 
vitamin as an entire cake of baker’s yeast! 

You'll find Quaker by far the most 


FREE ! Beautiful Carlton Silver-Plate Teaspoon 


To induce you to try Quaker Oats we're offering, free, a beautiful 
Carlton silver-plate teaspoon in the modernistic Mansfield pattern. 
This graceful spoon is made and guaranteed by the makers of 
America’s finest silverware. To get it fill out instructions in cou- 
Pon at right. The Quaker Oats Company. 
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Get your yeast 
vitamin from delicious 


QUAKER OATS 


Scientists find this great food natu- 
rally rich in precious yeast vitamins 


delicious oatmeal you ever tasted, be- 
cause of the special Quaker process 
that roasts the oat kernels whole. 


Make two weeks’ test 


Start tomorrow this more appetizing, 
more natural way of getting the vitamin 
that tones up nerves and digestion. Get 
Quaker Oats from your grocer. Serve it 
every day. To save time many prefer 
Quick Quaker. It actually cooks faster 
than toast or coffee. Hence is the eas- 
iest of breakfasts to prepare. Eat Quaker 
Oats daily and get in this delicious 
cereal the important benefits yeast gives. 


525 Market St., San Francisco, California 


silver-plate teaspoon free. 


Name 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 0-C-8 | 


Enclosed are the trademarks (Quaker figure) 
from 1 large or 2 small packages of Quaker 
Oats for which please send me the Carlton 
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Street 





City. State. 





Thiscouponisnot good after September 20, 1934 "a 
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Rice Krispies are always 
ready to serve. Always wel- 
comé at any meal. 


Just listen to Rice Krispies 
crackle with refreshing good- 
ness when you pour on the 
cool milk or cream. Extra de- 
licious with fruits or honey. 


Serve Rice Krispies for the 
nursery supper or when 
grown-ups want a late snack. 
At grocers in the red-and- 
green package. Oven-fresh 
in the WAXTITE wrapper. 
Made by 
Kellogg in 
Battle Creek. 




















New Ways of Canning 
and Preserving Figs) 






By GLADYS PULLEN BARRADA 






| [PEAP compliments this winter 
at your own breakfast and 
dinner table. a Sap the 
family with a bowl of amber figs swim- 


ming in delicious golden juice. Hear . 


the oh’s and ah’s of pleasure as spoons 
attack this dish, which is wholly new 
and original. 


I say “new” because until now, no 


| satisfactory home method was known 








for canning figs in a light syrup as 
other fruits are canned. They were pre- 
served with long sterilization and much 
sugar, but not canned in the usual 
manner. 

Acid fruits such as peaches, apricots, 
and the like are easily and safely canned 
because organisms that cause spoilage 
do not ordinarily grow in the presence 
of fruit acids. Figs are low in acid, and 
so there has been the necessity of long 
cooking and large quantities of sugar 
to make them keep. 

One clever western woman carried 
on some experiments of her own, and 
found that the acid of almost any kind 
of fruit would cause figs to keep quite 
as well as any other variety of canned 
fruit. After busy days in her kitchen 
she evolved many formulas for syrups 
of fruit juices which would ‘‘go well” 
with figs. I am passing along some of 
them in this article. 

Remember, in selecting figs for can- 
ning, they should be fully tree ripened, 
not firm. Their flavor and sweetness 
should be at its highest point and for 
that reason they should be not more 
than two hours off the trees when 
canned. If these conditions are not pos- 
sible, at least make sure that none of 
the figs have soured, and that you use 
only perfect fruit. 


FIGS WITH CITRUS FRUIT JUICES 


13 pounds of figs 

1 quart (4 cupfuls) of water 

3 cupfuls of orange juice 

1 cupful of grapefruit juice 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Rind of 1 grapefruit, left in halves 

Rind of 3 oranges and 2 lemons, 
cut in fine strips 

Juice of 3 lemons 

3 cupfuls of sugar 


1. Wash jars in soapsuds and rinse 
through 3 hot waters the day before 
canning. Turn upside down in wash 
boiler or clean tub or large kettle. 

2. Canning day, put jars in oven to 
sterilize at 250° F.—a medium cool 





oven—while you are preparing the 
fruit. Or you may boil the jars for 15 
minutes or more; or leave them in the 
wash boiler (always be sure there is a 


rack to keep them from touching the © 


bottom) and steam them. 


3. Prepare the figs. Smyrna, Kadota i 
and other white varieties may be left | 
whole or cut in halves. Short-necked | 


figs may be canned whole with the 
stems on, but long-necked ones should 
have the stem ends cut off back as far 
as the seeds and the ripe part. All white 
figs may be canned without further 
preparation. 

All types of dark-skinned figs require | 
special handling as follows: Make a 
soda-bath of 6 quarts of boiling water 
to 1 cupful of nchien soda. Drop thick- 
skinned dark figs into this bath until a 
white, milky substance is extracted; it 
causes the water to turn very dark. The 
process takes about 15 minutes. The 
thin-skinned dark figs cannot be al- 
lowed to remain in the water that long, 
but only for about 20 seconds, or as 
long as it takes you to count up to 20. 
Rinse figs through 2 or 3 cold waters 
and drain them quickly so that they do 
not soak in tepid water. Last of all, cut 
stem ends off back as far as the seeds 
if they are the long-necked kind; if you 
are going to halve them, do so. 

4. Squeeze the juices from the or- 
anges, lemons, and grapefruit and set 
aside in a covered vessel. 

5. Put a quart of water in a pre- 
serving kettle over left-hand burner; let 


it come to a boil with the rinds in it.” 
Fish out the grapefruit rind as soon as — 
it makes the water slightly bitter to the” 


taste. 
6. Put a shallow pan of water on 


another burner of stove and bring to a_ 


boil with a fork in it. 


7. Now the water with the rinds in 
it is boiling, so add the sugar and boil | 


until dissolved. 


8. Turn the blaze in the oven down) 


so that the jars will just barely keep’ 
hot—about 212° F. If too hot they will! 
crack when they touch hot water, but’ 
they must be hot when you put the hot’ 
fruit into them. 

9. Put steam canner or boiler over 
right-hand burner and bring to the boil- 
ing point. 3 

10. Drop about 12 cupfuls (3) 
quarts) of prepared fruit into the boil- 





ing sugar syrup. (Continued on Page 30} 
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| gre you TASTED Swift’s Premium 
lately? If not, you and your fam- 
ily have a happy surprise ahead. For 
Ovenizing, Swift’s improved way of 
smoking Premium in ovens, has made 
the world’s largest-selling ham even 
finer than before. 
You'll simply revel in its flavor . . 

a flavor marvelously rich, yet mild. 
Ovenizing, coming on top of the famous 


/mild Premium cure, has imparted a 


new delicious tang from the hardwood 
Yet, with this richer taste, it 
has kept the flavor smooth and mellow. 


You'll find a delightful difference in 
texture, too. You'll notice a rare ten- 
derness and greater delicacy of texture 
all through the ham. 

And, a minor point but pleasant, 
even the color of Premium Ham has 
been improved ! 

So when you buy ham ask your 
dealer for Swift’s Premium by name. 
(Be specific, for Swift’s Premium is the 
only ham that is Ovenized.) Then bake 
it, serve it, taste it... find out how 
supremely delicious ham can be! Swift 
& Company, Purveyors of Fine Foods. 


3 


SO MILD! SO FLAVORFUL! 










TO GARNISH THE HAM 


Surround ham with fresh mint or 
watercress. Sprinkle peach halves with 
cinnamon and sugar, dot with butter, 
warm. Then fill peaches with seedless 
white grapes and place around ham. 

Other attractive summer garnishes 
are easily worked out with latticed 
cucumbers, radish roses, spiced fruit, 
tiny stuffed tomatoes. Or, if the ham 
is served cold, surround it with indi- 
vidual fruit gelatin moulds; black 
cherries and blanched almonds in lim 
gelatin are a good combination. , 
















To help you make un- 
usual and attractive 
garnishes, we will send 
you, free, the garnish 
set that thousands have 
bought at the World’s 
Fair. We really will. 
Simply fill out and mail 
in the coupon below. 


SWIFTS PREMIUM HAM <4 Qveni 


| Swift & Company, Dept. AD-4 

South San Francisco, Calif. 

I accept your offer made above — 
AUGUST 1934 
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Copr. 1934 by Swift & Company 





CAN 4,000,000 


WYlakeors BE WRONG? 







CERTO GIVES YOU 

WONDERFUL JELLY, 
TOO...AND SAVES YOU 
MONEY AND TROUBLE, 
AS WELL! 

















4,000,000 women are mak- 
ing all their jams these 
days with Certo—the time- 
saving, money-saving aid 
for jam and jelly making. 


wrt a thrill to have your 
cupboard groaning with de- 
licious jams and jellies! Plum, 
peach, apricot .. . all so easy to 
make with Certo! 

Why not get your fruits, sugar 
and Certo now?—and put up a 
good supply of the finest jam and 
jelly you ever tasted! 

Most of the State Fair Cham- 
pions throughout the country use 
this marvelous aid to jam and 
jelly making to win their prizes! 

For, with Certo, you boil jams 
or jellies only a few minutes. 
None of the fruit juice boils away. 
And so you can expect half 
again more glasses from the same 
amount of fruit. You get the mar- 
velous full flavor of the fresh, 
ripe fruit itself ... And you can 
finish your jam or jelly making 
in one-third the usual time! 

Certo—the pure fruit pectin— 
is sold by all grocers. It is a prod- 
uct of General Foods. 





HOW TO MAKE THE BEST 
RIPE PLUM JAM 
4 cups (2 Ibs.) 


7% cups (3 % Ibs.) 
crushed fruit sugar 


44 cup water Juice of 4% lemon 
¥% bottle Certo 


To prepare fruit, pit about 214 pounds 
fully ripe fruit. ‘Do not peel. Cut into 
small pieces and crush thoroughly. 

Measure fruit, solidly packed, water 
and lemon juice into a large kettle. Stir 
until mixture boils, cover, and simmer 
15 minutes. Add sugar, mix well, and 
bring to a full prt om boil over hottest 
fire. Stir constantly before and while 
boiling. Boil hard 1 minute. Remove 
from fire and stir in Certo. Skim; pour 
quickly. Paraffin and cover as directed 
on page 29. Makes about 11 glasses (6 
fluid ounces each). © 1934, G. F. Corp. 



































FRUIT BARGAINS—AT 
YOUR GROCER’S NOW 
Certo lets you use fruits at their 


ripest and best—and when most 
economical, Attached to every 








Certo bottle is a booklet of 89 
ene recipes for making 
these matchless jams and jellies, sans MAKING 

i AND JELLIES 
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11. Set hot jar into pan of boiling 
water with the fork in it and drop lid 
to fit into the water. 

12. Allow figs to remain in boiling 
syrup barely 3 minutes; then fish them 
out with a perforated ladle so that the 
syrup will drain back into the kettle, 
and fill jars. (Allow syrup to boil up 
well and drop more figs in.) 

13. Wipe top of jar with sun-dried 
cloth. 

14. Lift lid with fork in right hand 
and cloth in left and set it on top of jar 
without touching the underside of the 
lid with anything but the tines of the 
fork. Do not adjust clamps. 

15. Have water hot in wash boiler 
or steam canner, with flame turned as 
low as possible. Set jars in (on a rack 
if using boiler). 

16. Repeat this operation, adding 
figs to syrup, filling jars, and so forth, 
until all figs are in the jars. Now you 
are ready for the fruit juices previously 
extracted. Add them to the syrup. (In 
case you have more than a quart of 
syrup, it is best to dip some of it out 
before adding the juice.) Allow syrup 
to heat for about 10 minutes (to about 
160° F.) but not to the boiling point, 
then turn flame out. Using a boiled 
cup, pour the hot syrup over the figs in 
the jars, pulling the figs aside with a 
fork so that the syrup will reach the 
bottom. Do not touch the undersides 
of the lids, or turn them up; wipe the 
edges of the jars if you get any juice 
on them. 

17. Put lids on jars as you fill them. 
Adjust the clamps according to the type 
of jars you are using. 

Process quart jars 15 minutes, at sea 
level. (Increase time of boiling 20% 
for each 1000 feet above 1000 feet 
altitude.) 

You can use the cold-pack method 
for figs, but unless you force them 
down very tightly they will float in the 
syrup. Simply pack the cold figs into 
warm (not hot) sterilized jars, add the 
cold fruit juices to the dissolved sugar- 
syrup and pour it over them. Process 
(that is, boil) 20 minutes for pints 
and 25 for quarts in the hot water bath. 


FIGS IN PEACH JUICE 


Instead of the citrus fruit juices of 
this recipe, substitute peach juice and 
add 4 teaspoonful of ground peach 
kernels to each jar and 3 or 4 drops of 
almond extract. Cling peaches give the 
richest juice which thickens slightly. 
Add extra sugar to taste; add 1 table- 
spoonful of lemon juice if the peaches 
are extremely sweet. 

You may extract peach juice from 
parings or whole fruit. In the latter 
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Canning Figs 
from Page 28) 


case, scrub the skins with a rough cloth 
in warm water and rinse several times 
to get the fuzz off. Boil the chopped 
peaches 20 minutes and strain through 
cheesecloth. 


SPICED FIGS 


For these you use the same methods 
and quantities as were given in the 
first recipe, but add 6 whole cloves, a 
l-inch stick of cinnamon bark, and 
about 1 tablespoonful of ginger root to 
each quart jar. Boil the ginger in a 
small quantity of water until it is tender 
and add the water to the syrup. Green 
ginger from a Chinese store is best and 
preserved ginger next best. The other 
spices may be omitted and ginger used 
alone. 


FIGS IN SPICED GRAPE JUICE 


Use the same quantities as before 
but substitute grape juice and a little 
more sugar if the grapes are sour. Bring 
the quart of water to a boil with 1 
tablespoonful each of cinnamon and 
allspice and 1 teaspoonful of mace 
(either whole or powdered spice), all 
tied in a cloth bag. After this has boiled 
for a few minutes, add the sugar, and 
boil until dissolved; add figs and boil 
3 minutes, then drop them into the hot 
jars, repeating until all are finished; 
finally add the grape juice, heat a little 
(to not more than 160° F.) and pour 
over figs, following step-by-step in- 
structions given above all the way 
through. Use 1 tablespoonful of lemon 
juice to each quart jar, or 2 if the grapes 
are sweet. If you like things very spicy, 
the quantity of spices may be increased. 

In this recipe you may add a quart or 
two of Muscats with delicious results. 

White grapes seem to match the 
flavor of the figs best, Muscats best of 
all. If you use Muscats or any sweet 
grapes be sure to add a tablespoonful 
or two of lemon juice to each quart. 

A few pieces of preserved ginger, a 
dozen cloves, or half a teaspoonful of 
almond extract may be used to give in- 
dividual jars a distinctive flavor. Be 
sure to label them, giving full recipe. 

A can of pineapple juice will give 
the superlative touch to these recipes; 
add it with the juices. 

Honey may be substituted as sweet- 
ening—3/, cupful of honey instead of 
1 cupful of sugar. It seems to go nat- 
urally with figs and gives a delicate 
flavor of its own. 

Bear in mind this vital point if you 
can figs this way: It is the acid in the 
fruit juices that causes the figs to keep, 
so be sure the juices are definitely acid, 
or else add lemon juice to supply acid. 
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STRANGE Facts Asour Wuat 
Your Bopy Is Mabe OF 


J‘\nb HOW OUR ANCESTORS, WHO NEVER 
HEARD OF VITAMINS—UNKNOWINGLY CHOSE 
THE RIGHT FOODS TO 

BUILD RUGGED HEALTH. 
WE CAN LEARN 
FROM THEM, SAY 
SCIENTISTS. 
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The old mill never robbed wheat of its minerals and 
vitamins. Neither does Pettijohn’s. It has the same 
vitalizing health elements as old-fashioned cracked 
wheat. Same marvelously good “chewy” texture. 


1/5 to 1/6 of the solid matter of your body is os 


made up of important minerals... Pettijohn’s 
discards none of these. 
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MEN’S 
WORST ENEMY! 


The removal of bran 
from wheat started 
the human race 
down centuries of 
sluggish digestions. 
Pettijohn’s contains 
whole bran. 
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2 children. cooked cracked wheat 
for hours. You need 
7 Pettijohn’s only 








EAT THIS GREAT NATURAL CEREAL TWICE A WEEK 


Pettijohn’s is whole wheat, untampered with. That’s why so 
many people say “A week of Pettijohn’s breakfasts made me feel 
like anew person.” Try delicious Pettijohn’s every day for a week 
until you begin to feel the pep and optimism that right eating 
brings. Then use it at least twice a week. To induce you to try 
Pettijohn’s we’re offering, free, a beautiful Carlton silver-plate 
teaspoon in the modernistic Mansfield pattern. This graceful 
spoon is made and guaranteed by the makers of America’s 
finest silverware. To get it fill out instructions in coupon below. 
The Quaker Oats Company. 























Plants, like ee beings, r 1 
get weak an spindly ROO 

, IM 617 P-C-8 
pee | bi eg A Sd | 525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. | 
the great natural cereal, | Enclosed are the words “Quick Cooking Pettijohn’s” from 2 
contains 3to5 times as much | packages of Pettijohn’s for which please send me the Carlton 
of this precious mineral as silver-plate teaspoon free. 
ordinary refined cereals. | 

| Name 

Boys and girls to grow big 
and strong must have these | Street Address ro 
vital food elements, often | 
lost in over-processed break- City. State 
fast foods. | This coupon is not good after September 20, 1934 








KILLS ’EM 
QUICKER 


MOSQUITOES e FLIES 
ROACHES e e MOTHS 
FLEAS e ANTS e GNATS 


Other STANDARD OIL 
ORONITE Products 


SELF-POLISHING WAX 
Standard Oronite Self-Pol- 
ishing Wax SHINES ITSELF 
in 20 minutes. Apply with 
cloth or mop to hardwood or 
other floors—then sit down 
and rest—the job is done. 


CLEANING FLUID 


Knock the spots out of every- 
thing in a jiffy with Stand- 
ard Oronite Cleaning Fluid. 
Your clothes will keep that 
springtimefreshnessallyear ['f 
’round. It’s non-explosive! = 





Manufactured by 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 





Your Home Questions 


Color has always been somewhat difficult for me 
to understand. | know what pleases me when I see 
it, but have great difficulty in choosing an extra 
chair or new draperies to go with the articles I al- 
ready have. 1 have a variety of colors already in my 
living room, green, perhaps, predominating. Now I 
need a new chair. Can you advise me what to 
choose?—Mrs. L. M., Portland, Oregon. 

As you already have many colors in 
your living room, it would be best to 
repeat an existing color rather than to 
introduce another. If you wish to mod- 
ernize your room somewhat and bring 
it up to today’s standard of furnishings, 
you might introduce a chair upholstered 
in a rugged weave fabric in a beige or 
biscuit color. This would, I am sure, 
harmonize with everything you have. 


Is it correct to use a leather chair in the living 
room? The chair 1 refer to is very comfortable, but 
as I need another 1 thought that this would be bet- 
ter in the den and that 1 could then get a new one 
for the living room.—L. P., Reno, Nevada. 

The leather chair you refer to is per- 
haps covered in the old cowhide which 
was perfectly good a few years ago. To- 
day, however, we put such chairs in a 
den or mountain cabin. There is a vogue 
today for leather-covered chairs, but 
the new leather is Morocco, and many 
pieces are white or ivory, others are 
blue or brown. Such pieces are correct 
in modern rooms and may be not only 
comfortable but good looking. 


1 am refurnishing my bedroom and am some- 
what perplexed regarding the kind of bedspread to 
use. | have figured chintz for draperies; should 1 
use a bedspread of the same material, or what sug- 
gestions have you?—Miss A. B., Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. 

If the bedroom is not too small and 
you do not have more than two pairs of 
chintz draperies, it would be quite cor- 
rect to have the bedspread of the same 
fabric. If, however, you already have 
much of this chintz in the room it 
would be more restful to have a plain 
bedspread in some color taken from the 
chintz. This could be well tailored and 
piped perhaps with a contrasting color. 


My upholstered furniture is somewhat shabby 
and, as 1 do not wish to refurnish until we move 
into our new home, I thought perhaps slip covers 
would solve the problem for the present. What 
matertal should 1 use?—Mrs. W. F. C., Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

There are many new fabrics on the 
market today made especially for slip 
covers. First and foremost, printed 
linen, which is durable and colorful; 
then there is semi-glazed chintz, which 
is a favorite for slip covers. If you pre- 
fer something plainer there is a variety 
of crashes and rugged textured mate- 
rials. The new note for slip covers is 
the use of fringe or edging in white or 
some contrasting color. 


How many lamps and what kind should 1 use in 
my living room? It is of no particular style, but I 
am relying at present on a central lighting fixture 
which | intend to remove.—Mrs. L. J. O., Lompoc, 
California. 

Your idea of removing a central 
lighting fixture is good, inasmuch as 
few modern homes retain this. They 
rely on wall brackets and individual 
lamps for illumination. The number of 
lamps you need depends on the size of 
your room, but it is safe to say that each 
seating piece—that is, sofa or chair— 
should have its own light. Even a small 
living room should be equipped with 
three lamps, a floor lesa, be ge lamp, 
and table lamp, as well as three or four 
wall brackets for general illumination. 
As your room is of no particular style, 
the brass would perhaps be best, with 
silk shades. A smart new note would be 
a white table lamp, and a white shade 
on one of the other lamps. 


We are about to build a small Spanish home and 
must decide on the wall finishes. We are somewhat 
confused inasmuch as many Spanish homes we have 
seen have very rough plaster walls and we prefer 
the smoother walls, unless you think they would be 
incorrect.—Mrs. M. S. E., Stockton, California. 


Walls today are much smoother. It 
is customary to have rough walls in 
Spanish homes but it is more correct 
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@ To display her collection of old 
glass to best advantage, Mrs. Roy A. 
Morse of Eugene, Oregon, has had 
these unique cupboards built into the 
upper sashes of her dining room win- 
dows. The sun streaming through the 
precious bits of amber sheds a lovely 
glow over the table made from the top 
of a rosewood grand piano that “came 
around the Horn’’ in the early days, 
and the other pieces of antique furni- 
ture of which Mrs. Morse is justly 
proud. 


er 


Answeted gevtars | 


to have a slight texture only. The bed- 
room walls may be perfectly smooth. 
In the newer homes walls are being fin- 
ished in lighter colors, some even a 
bone white, others a mere suggestion of 
color. Instead of using many colors in 
a mottled effect or glazing the wall to 
antique it, one color is preferred, with 
the woodwork a little darker or finished 
in walnut to match the furniture. 


In talking over the furnishing of my new home 
with a local decorator she has been advising creat- 
ing an "‘ensemble’’ in my living room. I did not 
like to tell her so, but I do not quite understand 
what this means. Will you kindly explain?—Miss 
A. K., Bellingham, Washington. 

The idea of the ensemble in a living 
room is to combine harmoniously pieces 
of furniture in order to create an indi- 
vidual effect. That is, instead of having 
every piece match in style and in color, 
individual pieces are selected and are 
grouped together in such a way that 
there is a friendliness between one piece 
and the other, even though the color, 
style, and even texture be somewhat 
different. The ensemble is carried out 
today by introducing painted articles in 
light colors with other articles of a 
darker finish. 


As 1 have used wallpaper for some time in my 
home and have been annoyed by the fading and not 
being able to clean it properly 1 am thinking of 
having the walls done over and finished with a 
washable plaster. How shall I go about this?— 
Mrs. N. S., Seattle, Washington. 

From the viewpoint of fading and 
washability there is really no need to 
change from wallpaper to plaster, inas- 
much as many of the new wallpapers 
today are both sunfast and washable. 
This would be the least expensive way 
of redecorating your walls. The other 
method would be to remove all wall- 
paper and to resurface with plastic paint 
which could be in any desired texture 
and color.—Edgar Harrison Wileman. 
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NOW. « e your PABCO paint 


contractor has a wondertul © 
new Service e e e 
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: . S out” in time for you to enjoy dinner 
in a sparklingly new dining room! 
* = This same service applies to any room 


in the house...in at 8:30; out before 
5! And, easy PABCO Budget Terms 
make it so easy to re-decorate that it’s 





N O more long-drawn-out mess 
and confusion “when the painters 
come”! With WON-DAY Finish, 
your PABCO paint contractor “‘moves 
in” after breakfast . . . and “moves 


almost sinful not to! Send coupon 
now for name of an authorized 
PABCO paint contractor nearest you ; 
he'll gladly give you an estimate 
without the slightest obligation. 





The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
475 Brannan Steet, 
San Francisco, California. 


439 


Name 


Please send me the name of nearest authorized 
PABCO paint contractor; I'd like to know 
more about WON-DAY painting and your 
helpful Budget Plan. 





Address. 


City, State. 




















ONE OF THE 


i ppeee flecked with rich, delectable por- 
tions of Heinz Tomato Ketchup tempt 
the palate of any man. And why shouldn’t 
they! Heinz Ketchup is the boiled-down 
goodness of juicy, vine-ripened tomatoes 
—enlivened with rare and piquant spices. 
It is a flavor that fires food with new and 
appetizing zest. That is why Heinz is the 
largest selling ketchup in the world. 
There’s a place on every menu for really 
good ketchup. Ask your grocer for it, and 


be sure it’s Heinz. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. * TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEINZ 
Temeile Kelehuup 


A Company Luncheon 
(Continued from Page 20) 


the men would like something more 
substantial, but they weren’t invited! 


COMBINATION SALAD 


Arrange five crisp lettuce cups on 
each dinner plate. (See salad “pattern” 
on Page 20.) In one place two table- 
spoonfuls of fresh, tender green peas. 
In another put cooked and diced beets ; 
in the next, tender green string beans; 
in another, shrimps; in another, four 
asparagus spears. In the center of the 
plate place a baby artichoke. On each 
side of the artichoke place a half of 
deviled egg. Cut a medium sized tomato 
in four sections and arrange around the 
artichoke. Pass the Thousand Island 
dressing at the table. 


THOUSAND ISLAND DRESSING 


3 cupfuls of mayonnaise 
3/, cupful of chili sauce (strained) 
3 tablespoonfuls of finely minced 
green onion 
3 tablespoonfuls of finely minced 
green pepper 








3 pimientos, rubbed through a sieve 
3 hard-cooked eggs, rubbed through a 
sieve or chopped fine 


Stir the ingredients together and 
thin with oil or cream, and season with 
salt, pepper, cayenne, and a tablespoon- 
ful of sugar. 


PINEAPPLE ICEBOX CAKE 


6 eggs, yolks and whites separated 
1 cupful of sugar 
114 lemons (grated rind and juice) 
11/4, tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
¥% cupful of cold water 
1 pint of whipping cream 
Y/, pint of coffee cream 
114 cupfuls of crushed pineapple 


Beat egg yolks light, add sugar, and 
grated rind and juice of the lemons, 
and cook in a double boiler until thick 
(20 minutes) , beating continually with 
rotary beater. Soak gelatine in cold 
water and dissolve by standing cup in 
hot water. Beat into the above mixture, 
and remove from heat. When cool, 
fold in Y, pint of whipping cream and 
V4 pint of coffee cream whipped, and 
the crushed pineapple, which has been 
‘a Sag dry. Then fold in the stiffly 

aten egg whites. Cover sides and bot- 
tom of a spring form with a layer of 
halved lady fingers. The lady fingers 
must stand upright around sides (use 
dots of butter to hold them in place.) 
Pour half the custard into the form. 
Crumble the remaining lady fingers 
over that, then pour in remainder of 
custard. Let oak the refrigerator for 
24 hours. Before serving, release sides 
of form and remove, spread top with 
Y, pint of whipped cream, place on 
large plate, and cut and serve at the 

















Quick-san ING Bixby’s Jet-Oil gives a 
lasting polish. Cleans and dyes as it shines. 
Especially good for women’s and children’s 
kid shoes. All colors ... only 15 cents. 





FOR white SHOES 


Remove dirt and stains from white 
buck, canvas and suede shoes with 


BIXBY’S 


SHU WITE 




















table. By squeezing the whipped 





cream from a pastry tube and decorat- 





OVERLOOKING 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Comfortable rooms- 
hospitable service 
.-.excellent cuisine 


FOUR MINUTES FROM 
SHOPS AND THEATRES 


MARK HOPKINS 


AND 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


TARIFF FROM $4.00 A DAY 
$3.50 AT THE FAIRMONT 


GEO. D. SMITH - GEN. MANAGER 
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ing with halves of maraschino cherries, 
this may be made to look like a pro- 
fessional job. 


ICEBOX ROLLS 


1 cake of compressed yeast 

2 cupfuls of lukewarm water 
¥ cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 eggs, well beaten 

3 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 
7 cupfuls of flour, measured after 

sifting 

Crumble yeast in the warm water, 
and stir for two minutes till yeast is 
softened. Add the sugar, salt, eggs, 
butter, and 4 cupfuls of flour, and beat 
till smooth. Add remainder of flour, 
mix, then turn out on a well-floured 
bread board, and knead for ten min- 
utes. Put into a lightly greased, covered 
mixing bowl, and set aside any place in 
the room to let rise till double in size. 
(This takes possibly 2 hours.) Punch 
down, roll out on board to about 14 
inch thick, shape as Parker house rolls, 
grease tops of rolls, place on well oiled 
pans and set aside to rise till double in 
size (about 3 hours). Bake in a hot 
oven (400°) for 10 minutes. If you do 
not wish to bake this immediately, after 
the dough has risen the first time put 
it into a well oiled, tightly covered can 
or bowl, and place in refrigerator. The 
air must be punched out of it once or 
twice a day, however. This dough will 
keep nicely for a week. 

My luncheon was to be on Wednes- 
day at 1 o'clock. Monday I did my 
marketing, made Thousand Island 
dressing, cleaned silver and glassware, 
made bread dough, laundered linens. 
Tuesday I cooked my vegetables and 
set them away in the refrigerator in 
covered dishes; separated and washed 
lettuce and put in refrigerator in wet 
cloth; deviled the eggs; made the ice- 
box cake; cleaned the house thor- 
oughly. Wednesday morning I placed 
all the children’s toys in the back yard 
in readiness for the youngsters ; scalded 
tomatoes and put them in the refriger- 
ator without peeling, set my table, ar- 
ranged flowers (my glassware is amber, 
and goldenrod in an amber flower bowl 
formed the centerpiece of the table), 
dusted, and gave a final touch to the 
house. At 10 o'clock I shaped the rolls 
and set them aside to rise, and meas- 
ured the coffee into the pot; before one 
o'clock the children had been fed and 
we were all dressed and waiting with 
plenty of time to spare. After the 
guests arrived the children were put in 
the back yard to play, the tomatoes 
were peeled, beets diced, salad arranged 
on the plates, the Thousand Island 
dressing put on the table in the gravy 
boat, rolls baked, whipped cream 
spread on icebox cake. 

This menu is especially good when 
guests have children, as it is almost im- 
possible for everyone to arrive on time, 





and nothing is spoiled by waiting. 
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WIVES DON’T KNOW 
EVERYTHING! 





JOIN ME INA 
CUP OF COFFEE 
BEFORE WE 
CHECK IN? 


HI, JANE! HERE'S | 


TOMORROW'S 
BREAKFAST! _~ 


GADZOOKS... 










SOME TIDBITS! 
MORE, PLEASE! 


NO THANKS, 
| FEEL FINE. 


MY PANCAKE 


AND I NEVER 
TASTED SUCH LIGHT, TOOTH- 


NOT AUNT 
JEMIMA'S! 
THEY'RE LIGHT 
AS A FEATHER. 
TAKE A 
PACKAGE HOME 
TONIGHT! 


GEE, | WISH WE'D 
HAVE PANCAKES 
OFTENER! JANE 
THINKS THEY'RE 

TOO HEAVY.. 


THIS WAS 


MORNING! 


NOT A WORD, WOMAN! JUST STIR 
‘EM UP ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS 
ON THE PACKAGE—AND SEE! 


BUT, 
DARLING= 


MEEK 
AS MOSES— 
THAT'S MEI § 


T BREAKFAST 
Se 


THEY ARE LIGHT AND TENDER, 
AREN'T THEY? THEY SAY IT’S 
AUNT JEMIMA'S FOUR FLOURS— 
CORN, RICE, RYE, WHEAT— 
THAT DOES IT. 























@ Have you, too, failed to serve Man’s Favorite Food 
because you thought it too heavy? Then you’ve never 
tried the Aunt Jemima variety! Aunt Jemima’s 
famous pancake recipe comes all ready-mixed, with 
four flours—rice, rye, corn, wheat—for special light- 
ness. Just add milk (or water) and bake up thelightest 
and tenderest cakes you ever tasted! Get a package 
from your grocer today! The Quaker Oats Company. 


Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour in the red package— 
Aunt Jemima for Buckwheats in the yellow. 


F a E E To get a trial size package of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 

together with recipe leaflet, just fill out and mail the coupon below. The 

Quaker Oats Company, Dept. V-7,525 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
O Pancake sample 0 Buckwheat sample 


Name 








Add: 

















This 


Tre ENORMOUS im- 
portance of good looking, healthy 
teeth from a purely aesthetic angle is 
one of those things so generally ap- 
preciated as to need no reminder. 
Time was when a large mouth was 
considered a handicap. Now our best 
novelists are appropriating just such 
a large mouth for heroine usage, en- 
dowing it with smiles, always of 
course after the leading lady has had 
conferred upon her suitable dental 
ergo Large mouth or small, 
lack hair or blond—we may dis- 
agree as to the merits of these, but 
two features of each face we all agree 
on: the skin must bé good, and the 
teeth must be good. Isn't this true? 
A famous portrait painter once 
called attention to the fact that nearly 
all persons were two faced, that is, 
the right and left sides of the face 
are unevenly developed. Dental au- 
thorities claim that this peculiarity is 
due to the almost universal habit of 
having a “pet side” for chewing. One 
set of muscles only is developed by 
this form of mastication. It is a habit 
that may be overcome, and in the 
cause of beauty, food should be 
chewed on both sides of the jaw. 
The good that we can do for our 
teeth with toothbrushes and mouth 
washes is, as we all know in this ad- 
vertising age, a thing of vast impor- 
tance. But we should not let ourselves 
lose sight of the fact that there is 
much that can be done by way of the 
foods we eat. Raw celery, carrots 
eaten raw with the skin on, coarse 
fibrous vegetables, eggs, milk, and all 
such foods are items of importance at 
all times. Fruits, because they clean 
the teeth and stimulate the flow of sa- 
liva, should be eaten daily. Fruits 
have the best cleansing effect when 
eaten at the end of a meal. Interest- 
ing experiments are being made now 
whereby tooth decay is controlled en- 
tirely by a diet consisting of hard, 
fibrous foods, raw fruits and vege- 
tables, with special emphasis on foods 
containing calcium. At least a part of 


Is the Way 
Brush 


the food you consume should be se- 
lected for the teeth as well as for 
taste. 

Of course, it is taken for granted 
that all the beauties poring over this 
text brush their teeth regularly. 
When Amos ’n’ Andy announced to 
an appalled world that less than 
twenty per cent of the people in this 
country brushed their teeth, none of 
us could take it very seriously. We all 
brush our teeth, and our friends 
brush theirs. The point with us is, 
how do we do it? Almost invariably 
we do it entirely wrong. It seems in- 
credible that we know so little about 
taking care of anything as important 
to us as our teeth. Articles, books 





Our Teeth 


Modernize Your Method 
of Mouth Cleansing, Urges 
BARBARA LENOX 


Sunset Beauty Editor 


even have been written on the way to 
brush teeth. There are systems named 
after the men who invented them. 
There are those who believe the 
method should vary to suit the indi- 
vidual mouth. And all the time most 
of us go right on doing the same 
superficial kind of brushing that we 
learned when we were children. 

One way to make sure of how to 
wield your toothbrush is to ask your 
dentist. He will show you the error 
of your ways and how to correct them, 
in front of his mirror. Our attitude to- 
ward our dentist is rather a strange 
one, anyway. If we go to a physician to 
be treated for our ills, and he outlines 
a routine for us, we follow it because 
we want to get well. With our dentist, 
when the cavity is filled we say good- 
bye till the next time, whereas, if we 
give the teeth the supplementary care 
we should, we can keep putting the 
necessary next time off into the future. 
Not that the cleaning your dentist gives 
your teeth should ever be put off. That 
must be on regular schedule, three 
times a year. 

Gum massage to stimulate the circu- 
lation of the blood around the gums 
and teeth is being more and more 
widely advocated, and for good reason. 
The gums are full of tiny blood ves- 
sels, and when we chew something 
hard and tough, the pressure forces the 
blood out, and as soon as the pressure 
is released, fresh blood rushes in. Now 
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when we don’t eat anything but soft 
foods, there is no pressure, and con- 
sequently the blood stream becomes 
sluggish, and difficulties follow in the 
way of dull teeth and sick gums. If we 
could go back to the diet of the primi- 
tive man, we might not need gum mas- 
sage or toothbrushes, but since we have 
a yen for souffles and such things we 
must do with massage and brushes 
what the cave man did with hard food. 
And now let’s brush our teeth. 

Select a brush made by a dependable 
firm, and a reliable powder or tooth- 
paste according to your taste. Place the 
brush partly on the gums and partly 
on the teeth. Bend the bristles, rotate 
the handle in small circles until the 
bristles slip off the edge of the teeth. 
The bristles move but slightly — they 
should not scrape the gums. You re- 
peat this motion three or four times on 
each place until you have cleaned all 
your teeth and massaged all your gums, 
both outside and inside. Avoid placing 
the bristles too high on the gums as 
the massage is most effective at the 
edge of the gums, and be sure not to 
press too hard, as it is the vibratory ac- 
tion that is beneficial. It is a good idea 
to do this in front of a mirror as you 
may not only see what you are doing, 
but what you are accomplishing. You 
will see the gums whiten as the blood 
is being pressed out, and redden as 
fresh blood rushes in; this little game 
is what builds strong, white teeth. 


Use Two 
Toothbrushes 


The care of the toothbrush deserves 
more than passing attention. Two 
brushes should be used, one for morn- 
ing and one for night. This permits a 
thorough drying out which is not pos- 
sible when only one brush is used. 
Brushes of different color will facilitate 
identification. After using the brush, 
wash it thoroughly in hot water, dry it 
with a towel, and place it where the 
air can finish the drying process. Do 
not keep it in a container of any kind, as 
this prevents the air from circulating 
freely. Along with the toothbrush the 
daily use of dental floss should not be 
overlooked. It removes stubborn par- 
ticles of food from between the teeth, 
and is important in tooth hygiene. 

For tender, bleeding gums, a salt so- 
lution made by dissolving a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt in a glass of hot 
water is very helpful. This solution not 
only deodorizes, but firms and tightens 
the tissues so as to make them less sus- 
ceptible to infection; it reduces inflam- 
mation, and has mild antiseptic quali- 
ties. For whitening the teeth, fresh 
lemon juice applied with a brush is ex- 
cellent, and as a mouth wash it is very 
refreshing. We have all been made so 
breath conscious in the last few years, 
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Why the Writer 
of this ad suddenly took a New 


Interest in his wife! 


BEING MARRIED to an ad-writer sometimes makes a woman skeptical 
about certain advertised products and their merits. I found this to be true 
in my case for my wife did not usually believe in the things I advocated. 

But, she Dip try the famous LINIT Beauty Bath, and she Dip send in 
the LINIT package top (and 10¢) for an attractive lipstick, 50¢ value. 

I know she enjoyed the tinir Baths because her skin is more soft 
and smooth than ever before. I also know she was delighted with the 
lipstick because of my comments on how it improved her appearance. 
And naturally, she is pleased at the new interest and attention I have 


shown in her since then. 
Signed Kee Mente 


Try Linrr—the Bathway to a Soft, Smooth Skin — and send in the 
top ofa LINIT package and 10¢ (wrapping and postage costs) for EACH 
lipstick desired. See convenient coupon below. 









a 


LINIT is sold by 
grocers and department 
stores. 











<ieasigtsthigh thsi i 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY, Dept.SM-8. 
P. O. Box 171, Trinity Station, New York City 


Please send me......... lipstick(s). Shade(s) as checked be- 





low. I enclose........... COMME vctiicnts LINIT package tops. 
O Light O Medium O Dark 
WII vas cecccicessacccesconséctecicastescacscesevsoredleacdeaiesgcnsnesdeqasssvepsamnsvansaasieud 
AIS siisiiisssiclarecechievttiecsttvtigatadieiveniveteaobersiatada weenie THIS OFFER 
good in U.S.A. 
61 AER Oe Be er Ae, ape ROR PRET Re SNE ths ns shesamencaiigh only and expires 
Sept. 1, 1934 
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WHISPER IT SOFTLY, BUT— 


The lnely 
of Park 
ha 


Miss X 
Ahrenue 


IT’S POLITELY CALLED 


ATHLETE’S FOOT 


You'd never suspect by looking at her, how 
uncomfortable she is, how utterly ashamed at 
the very thought of having Athlete’s Foot. 

Her shame, however, would soon give way 
to repulsion—if she could only see her con- 
dition as the microscope reveals it. 

For at work in the flesh between her toes there 
are billions of unclean fungi—digging and bor- 
ing away, giving off musty, seeping moisture. 


Get out of the glass house 


Folks who live in glass houses should never 
throw stones. 

Before privately indicting your neighbor, 
examine the skin between your own toes. Does 
it itch? Does the skin look red, angry? Or 
white with stickiness? Blisters? Peeling, crack- 
ing, sore? 


Apply this inexpensive treatment 


Any one of these distress signals calls for the 
prompt application of Absorbine Jr., morning 
and night. How cooling, soothing and easing it 
feels to the irritated skin! How quick the relief, 
as its antiseptic and healing benefits accomplish 
their work! And how economical! A small 
quantity gets results because Absorbine Jr. is 
concentrated, and the cost is only a fraction of 
a cent per application. 

Insist upon Absorbine Jr. by name to be sure 
of getting the real article when you buy. All 
drug stores, $1.25. For free sample write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 443 Lyman Street, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, 
bruises, sprains, sleeplessness, SUNBURN 


Beauty» 


that most of us use a mouth wash, and 
we should, because frankly, don’t you 
find unpleasant breath very offensive? 
We can’t be too careful about such mat- 
ters—and that goes for the masculine 
members of the household too. Variety 
in the use of mouth washes, toothpastes, 
and powders is advocated by many spe- 
cialists as a means of increasing immu- 
nity to germs. A surprise attack with a 
new toothbrush and cleansing prepara- 
tion will often discourage armies of 
these little enemies of health that play 
hide and seek in your mouth, and don't 
you imagine that teeth get bored if we 
don’t vary your cleansing method once 
in a while? 

Healthy teeth and gums are impor- 
tant from a utilitarian point of view, 
but there is the beauty side too. In our 
contact with ig me often the spotlight 
of attention is focused on the mouth 
and teeth. Much of the charm of a 
smile lies in well formed, immaculate 
teeth, and lips that are a physical ex- 
‘seg of mental beauty. Do you 

now how you look when you smile, 
and did you ever see your mouth in 
repose? Most of us never really see our 
mouths, except when we are putting on 
lipstick, which means we are posing be- 
fore the mirror, but a mouth in repose 
is like a signboard that shouts our 
character to the world. A beautiful 
mouth is not fashioned entirely by 
make-up, but by habits of thought. 
Malice, spite, envy, all the petty vices 
write their indelible imprint on our 
mouths. If our eyes are the banner of 
the soul, then surely the mouth is the 
banner of the heart. Let’s be sure it is 
a banner we can be proud of. 


Scents for 
Western Use 


SoMETHING that has only recently 
begun to rise and shine by its own light 
is eau de Cologne, or toilet water. We 
have always had Colognes, of course, 
but now beautiful big bottles of amber 
liquid with lovely scents are everywhere. 
There was a time when many lovely 
ladies believed that an exquisite scent 
was something to be used only on grand 
occasions, and even now there is the 
feeling that it is not suited to some oc- 
casions—active sports for example. To 
be sure, golf sweaters and sophisticated 
formal perfumes have nothing in com- 
mon, but a fresh, delicate toilet water is 
charming for all occasions, and can be 
used with perfect taste with riding 
clothes or a dancing frock. 

From the point of charm, the Co- 
logne habit is a very important one, 
and anyway it’s such fun! Eau de Co- 





logne makes your tub a nice place to be 


The Penalty of 


GRAY HAIR 


AND DANDRUFF 
Will Disappear 


Marvelous: Positively Safe Liquid 
Works Like Magic! 


You, too, can have gloriously beautiful hair, free from GRAY 
and DANDRUFF. 

Don’t lose your job or social position due to these handicaps. 
Try the truly wonderful DOUBLE-ACTING liquid-Nourishine 
for Gray Hair and Dandruff. 

Nourishine is applied like a tonic—so easy to use. You get 
SAFE and POSITIVE results. Your hair will become soft, 
lustrous, with a natural appearing color that defies detection. 
Nourishine is absolutely non-injurious to hair or scalp—is 
positively beneficial. 

Nourishine’s tonic-like qualities make it the BEST hair 
preparation,”’ every user enthusiastically says this about 
Nourishine. 

No matter what you have tried for gray hair or dandruff, 
forget past disappointments and try this absolutely different 
liquid. It is not greasy—does not rub off nor stain scalp or 
linen. The one liquid imparts any color. You can easily prove 
it best for gray hair and dandruff. Try Nourishine now 

For better results use NOURISHINE SHAMPOO.. Con- 
tains no acids that hinder the action of Nourishine. 

Write for our free booklet, Home Care of the Hair.’’ Con- 
tains helpful hints on the home care of permanents, marcels, 
—— dry scalp, describes coloring methods, etc. 

jourishine, $1.25; Shampoo, 50c, at drug and 
department stores or by mail, except in Calitornia, 
from NOURISHINE COMPANY, 939 S. Broad- . 

BEST FOR 
GRAY HAIR 


NOURISHINE 











COLONIAL DAMES 


“Mozst 
‘Rouge’ 


Flattering! » Natural! » Different! 


Only in the Colonial Dames Laboratories could it have 
happened . . . this totally different, superior type of 
rouge! A rouge that protects skin texture. . . that doesn’t 
fade . . . that matches natural skin tones so perfectly 
that it cannot be detected! 

Colonial Dames Moist Rouge will provide you with the 
biggest make-up thrill of your life. Available in four 
entrancing shades—Light, Medium, Raspberry and 
Dark. One of these shades will give YOUR skin that 
os natural “bloom of youth” you have always 


Colonial Dames Beauty Aids are endorsed by Barbara 
Lenox, and featured by leading drug and department 
stores everywhere. 

Be beauty-wise . . . investigate! 


Colonial Dames Co. Hollywood, Calif. 























Skin Health Derived from Daily 
Use of the 


CUTICURA 
PREPARATIONS 


Price 25c each. Sample free. 
Address: “‘Cuticura,”’” Dept. 3K, Malden, Mass. 








NOT A FRECKLE 
TO WORRY ABOUT 


45 Years Amazing Success Proves It 
Embarrassing freckles just fade naturally with DR. C. H. BERRY 
“FRECKLE OINTMENT,"’ for 45 years the safe standard freckle 
remover. At your Druggist. Write for FREE BEAUTY Booklet. 

KREMOLA CO., Dept. Sun-8 
2975 So. Michigan, Chicago, II. 








Hay Fever e e Bronchitis 
Prominent medical authority now advises colleagues — 
There is no distressing and disabling di d diti 
more amenable to correct handling than asthma.” This coin- 
sides with our reports of thousands of cases. Revolutionary 
discovery of European physician — regarded as exceedingly im t 
contribution to Materia Medica has worked wonders. No adrenalin. No 
lope. Combats toxic condition. Attacks basic cause Nothing else like it. 
Write at once for amazing details. R. M. B. Laboratories, Inc., 

1138 Securities Building. Seattle, Washington. 
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halaag 
NEW LIQUID 
DEODORANT 





UICKER 
qui 
APPLY 


QU ICKER No separate applicator. 

to Simply touch the sponge- 

DRY topped bottle to your armpits. 

HAT a grand improvement! 

A clear white liquid to stop 

perspiration, approved by Good Housekeeping 

. in a bottle that cannot spill or splash. 

Women tell us it’s the fastest-drying liquid 

deodorant they’ve ever used. Gentle on the 
skin, too. 


See How Easy it is to Keep 
Armpits Dry and Odorless 


You just lift the Perstop bottle and pass 
its little sponge top over the armpits. Pre- 
cisely the right amount of safe, harmless 
Perstop covers the underarms after using this 
new drip-proof and splash-proof built in 
applicator. 

Nothing more to do! You set your Perstop 
bottle back on the boudoir table and forget 
it for 1 to 5 days. Your armpits are now mois- 
ture-proof as well as odor-proof. Your frocks 
are free from ugly perspiration stains. 


Leading department stores and druggists 
from coast to coast now feature Perstop. 50¢ 
buys a bottle that seems to last forever. 


Made by the ma- 
hers of Perstik, the 
original cream 
jo ogeg ot ig 
like a lipstick. 












Feminine Products | 
469 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


THE EASY WAY TO STOP PERSPIRATION 


1934 





-Beautyes 


in, especially when you are so tired that 
you think you will disintegrate if any- 
one touches you or makes a noise. Did 
you ever give yourself a friction bath 
with Cologne in place of the usual al- 
cohol rub? It is a habit that makes beauty 
flourish. The friction stimulates the cir- 
culation, and if you’ve been following 
these pages in the past you'll know that 
circulation is very important. The al- 
cohol in the Cologne closes the pores 
and refreshes the skin, and the delicate 
odor is a tonic whose value is greater 
than we realize in this utilitarian age. 
Call it nonsense, but there is a beneficial 
reaction on our mind and body from an 
exquisite odor that cannot be duplicated 
in any other way. The trick, however, is 
in having the odor really exquisite. 
Colognes, like wines, must be of ex- 
cellent quality, and the best ones are a 
delicate blend of floral odors. The re- 
sult is like a bouquet, perhaps like the 
ghost of flowers from your own garden, 












exquisite, tenacious, as gently clinging 
as the dawn mist. And what a subtle 
flatterer it is! Just as one type of bou- 
quet would not be enough to decorate 
our homes, so one type of fragrance is 
not enough with which to make our- 
selves pleasing. We must have variety, 
and so manufacturers have answered 
our wishes by creating a combination of 
three or four bottles which fit together 
as one, each containing a different blend. 


Some New 
Beauty Aids 


A tomizers are always fun, and 
now you may buy your toilet water with 
an atomizer top on the bottle. A well 
known perfume manufacturer has just 
made one that gives a marvelous spray. 
Instead of a rubber ball you press a 
small metal button, and in a second you 
may “Cologne” your whole body. 

And now we have sand for cleans- 
ing the face! It is put up in little lav- 
ender bags, tied with satin ribbon, and 
of course it’s a very special sand that’s 
soluble. Good for pores that refuse to 
respond to the average cleansers. 

To preserve your manicure, you may 
purchase rubber mitts to be worn over 
the finger tips while you wash dishes. 


‘Sf a 000d 
at ee 
to use fine tweez- 
ers to catch fleas 
in your dog's or 
cat's coat. Drop 
the offenders into 
alittle jar of water 
if you don't really 











enjoy disposing of them otherwise. 
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O hill of dreams 


You cannot know in what hour of your 
busiest day he will sweep you off to some 
high hill of dreams. Kindle the urge to 
know you ... with the charm of the new 
Daytime Fragrance, Bouquet Lenthéric. 
Golden liquid, born of the wedding of a 
precious Lenthéric perfume with a perfect Eau 
de Cologne—a double essence. It sends you 
tingling toward each day... then blooms toa 
light and lingering fragrance. Wherever fine 
perfumes are sold. Lenthéric, 245 Rue Saint- 
Honoré, Paris; Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Four-ounce flacon, $1.00 
In five leading Lenthéric Perfumes. 


How to use Bouquet Lenthéric 


In the morning, after bath or shower, apply 
Bouquet Lenthéric freely to the body. Spray it 
with an atomizer, or pat it on with your hands. 


Bouquet Lenthéric 





the new daytime fragrance 


“QUIET, BUT WITH A STRANGE PERSISTENCE” 











































301 Mission Street, 





San Francisco, California. 
Please send me a free copy of 
your new Color Scheme Book. 





Tree! 


SEND FOR THIS 
NEW BOOK OF COLOR 
SCHEMES 


If you’ve gotten tired of your home, 
your furniture, your color schemes— 
start now to freshen them up with 
new colors. Re-painting will change 
the entire appearance of your home 
—and make it look and feel just like 
new. To help you in your planning, 
mail the coupon for a free copy of 
this new Fuller color scheme book. 
It’s literally jammed with scores of 
attractive, yet economical ideas— all 
in complete colors. Mail the coupon. 


ULLER PAI 


They et 


-—------- Mail coupon for your free copy- — — ——— — - 


W. P. FULLER & CO., 


Name 












NT 








Address 





City and State 











Building a Cabin 
(Continued from Page 13) 


Isn't it a grand sight? Why, a fellow 
can come down here any time of day 
or night to rest, and listening to the 
quail just about puts you to sleep. No, 
sir, this little cabin has no competitors 
for handiness and restfulness. 

One hard problem is how to cut a 
log, especially a crooked or uneven one, 
so that the ends are parallel to each 
other or, in other ttl square to the 
main axis. Here’s how: 

1. Drive a long nail far enough into 
the center of each end (judge center 


: | | by the eye), so that the log can be 9 
_| ported by these nails in a quickly-made 


frame as in Fig. 1. (See Page 12.) 

2. Mark off the length of the piece 
desired, as from A to B. Then lay the 
pencil against the log as at B, and roll 
the log to inscribe the circle. Do the 
same at A, and then follow these circles 
in sawing. 

A second hard problem is how to 
flatten one side of these ends, as in 
Fig. 2. This step is also necessary be- 
fore squaring up the ends on four 
sides, etc. 

1. Take two equally high blocks that 
when laid on at C and the other end, 
clear the top of the log by a small mar- 
gin. 

2. Lay a straight-edge or chalked 
string across these blocks, so that you 
can mark lines with a pencil on the log, 
as at D and E. Be sure the straight- 
edge is equally distant from the nails 
driven in the ends of the log, or the 
notches to be cut will not be square 
with the ends of the log. 

3. Now put a square in place on the 
blocks, and draw the line F down from 
the line D. The two lines D and F pro- 
vide guides for cutting, so that by do- 
ing the same on the other end, you 
have a log looking like that in Fig. 2. 
With these two notches accurately 
cut, and used as starting points, the log 
ends may be worked easily to any 
shape, using the same or similar tricks. 
Sometimes in proceeding further, it is 
easier to turn the log with notches 
down, and support it by placing two 
blocks under these notches, as in Fig. 
3. Then a square laid on the floor im- 
mediately makes squaring the four 
sides easy to plan. 








to sprinkle the laundry while it is still 


~ | on the clothes line, with the fine spray 





nozzle of the garden hose. 
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Little Things in Cooking 
(Continued from Page 26) 


salad or stew is. A clove of garlic or 
one small onion fried in the pan with 
chicken is a great improvement. 

A “few drops’ of vanilla in a fresh 
fruit dessert, say strawberry, will work 
a miracle. Necessary? No, not part of 
the recipe, but a little thing that counts. 
The French know this so well, and 
know also that there is no definite meas- 
ure, just a soupcon! 

Garnish is the addition of a bit of 
green or a combination of color as in 
parsley and tomato. A green pickle or 
olive, or the bright red of a cherry, will 
give added beauty and call out the best 
in a dish, just as a bit of color will often 
call out the best features in a face. 

The head waitress at an inn far from 
the railroad had occasion to put up 
many lunches for travelers. Always in 
the top before covering the box she 
placed a flower or two. Many letters 
came back to the manager, telling of the 
pleasure that flower gave. A little thing! 

After all, the success in cooking is 
not entirely in the big things, but a 
large part comes from the little things 
which count for so much in the sum 
total of happiness and satisfaction. 


Sugared Figs 


Pi« over, weigh, and wash firm, 
ripe figs. (Black Mission figs are very 
nice for these.) Put to soak overnight 
in cold salt water to cover, using 2 
tablespoonfuls of salt to each gallon of 
water used. In the morning, drain the 
figs. Make a syrup by boiling together 
7 cupfuls of sugar and 7 cupfuls of 
water for every 10 pounds of figs used. 
Put in the figs, bring to boiling, and 
boil 20 minutes. Remove from heat 
and let figs stand in the syrup for 24 
hours, then put back on stove and boil 
for 20 minutes. Again let the figs 
stand in the syrup 24 hours, and again 
boil for 20 minutes, watching rather 
carefully to see that they do not burn, 
as by this time the syrup is quite thick. 

At the end of this third boiling, dip 
out the figs and spread them to dry on 
platters or trays in the hot sun for 4 
or 5 days, protected from insects by 
cheesecloth. Use your judgment about 
the degree of dryness of the figs; they 
should be neither “too wet” nor “‘too 
dry”! When sufficiently dried, pull and 
press them flat; if you want them 
sugared, roll them in granulated sugar ; 
pack in airtight tin boxes or cans with 
plenty of sugar between the layers of 
fruit. After a week, examine the packed 
figs. If they seem too moist, roll them 
again in granulated sugar, and repack. 
These are fine-—Gladys A. Mason. 
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swept ee Oe ~~ house! 


TONY WONS receives thou- 
sandsof letters from housewives. 
FX © Tune in Tony's Scrap Book 
J Tues. and Thurs. A. M. (C.B.S.) 






A TRUE STORY, WRITTEN BY 
MRS. GRACE BALFE, NEW YORK, TO TONY WONS 






















“Suddenly a thunder storm 
broke loose—wind, rain and hail! 
I remembered my open windows and 
knew my rooms would be drenched.” 


“One bright summer's day I 2 
waxed my furniture and floors, 

and started out for a walk, leav- 

ing all my windows wide open.” 








3 “When the storm subsided, I dashed home, sick at heart, to find tables, chairs, piano and floors soaking wet. I bur- 
riedly wiped up the water, and to my amazement, discovered that no harm had been done. The water had not 
been able to penetrate the wax polish. It took only a few minutes to go over everything with a soft dry cloth and soon 
my room was in perfect condition again.” 












Lf give Jobuson's Wax 
the credit for Saviug 
things From RUIN 


@ Give your floors and linoleum, your furniture and woodwork a glowing shield 
of protection with genuine Johnson’ s Wax. Use it on leather, metal and enamel 
surfaces, also. Immediately your work will be easier. A Johnson waxed surface 
collects only half as much dust as an unwaxed surface. Finger smudges cannot 
cling to it. (Think what this means to light woodwork—door frames, window 
sills.) Genuine Johnson’s Wax gives a longer lasting polish to your floors. Once it is 
on, it stays on, giving the wood new life and beauty, protecting the surface from 
footmarks and wear. A Johnson waxed floor is the easiest of all floors to maintain. 


JOHNSON’S JER WAX fo: foot and framitar 


@ For sale at grocery, hardware, 
paint, drug and department stores 
everywhere. S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept.SC8, Racine, Wisconsin. 
@ You may rent the Enclosed is 10c. Please send me generous trial can of John- 
ohnson Electric son's Wax and very interesting booklet. 
loor Polisher from 
your dealer at small 


cost. 


The easiest way to keep furniture and 
floors beautifully polished — protected 
from scratches, dirt and wear 

























@ Send the coupon Address —_—___—— ee es 
today for trial can. Cie pe 

















Within 16 el of the Arctic Circle, in the 
white hell of the frozen north where no automo- 
bile had ever dared go before. ..here in Nature’s 
sub-zero laboratory, torture tests set a standard 
of performance foz this miracle motor fuel. 
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Companion to 


Mobiloil 


World’s Largest Selling Motor Oil 
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GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION A SOCONY-VACUUM COMPANY 
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Majestic Mt. Baker, as seen from Victoria, 
75 miles distant. Photograph by Savannah 


lr the Northwest is to be our subject, 
we should really write a book about it, 
for it is that way—very beautiful, with 
end upon end of wondrous sights to see 
in the Evergreen Land. The above 
photograph was taken from Vancouver 
Island, showing the Saanich Peninsula, 
the Gulf Islands and Mt. Baker at a dis- 
tance of 75 miles from Victoria, B. C. 
Concentrated within the area of this 
photograph is enough scenery to keep 
the visitor enthused for days. Vancouver 
Island is altogether lovely and quite 
apart from anything else one sees on 
the West Coast, from the farthest ends 
of the island, along beautiful beaches, 
and into the Forbidden Plateau, the 
island has much to offer the visitor. 
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Approaching from Washington by 
motor car, there is a boat trip from 
Anacortes to Sydney, on the Island, that 
we shan’t easily forget. The trip is a 
matter of hours, cruising through many 
of the little islands that dot the Sound, 
and you arrive at Sydney in the after- 
noon twilight with only the constant 
lap, lap of the waters against the pier to 
disturb the startling quiet of the place. 
The customs officers will question you 
in an English accent; there will be a 
lackadaisical manner about the boy who 
fills your tank with petrol; and the 
countryside will thrill you into the real- 
ization that you are in another land. 
But we could talk for hours on Van- 
couver Island and quaint little Victoria, 


Conducted by 
HELGA IVERSEN 


more English than Canadian, and very 
foreign. It is worth a great deal of your 
unhurried time. 

Mt. Baker stands very impressive in 
the background, so let’s take a look. 
This 10,750 foot mountain has for 
many, many years watched over the In- 
dians who paid it homage, and called 
it “White Shining Steep Mountain,” 
and has watched Paul Bunyan and his 
escapades through the Northwest, leav- 
ing limpid pools and icy cones and 
bs glades. Baker is an extinct volcano, 
though suiphur fumes still rise from its 
several craters. Mt. Shuksan (to which 
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OPEN ROAD 
TO 


This year head North—cross the border to a friendly 


“foreign” land—and leave dull care behind. Spend your | 


vacation in the cool freshness of Canada’s famed Ever- 
— Playground. Let the family enjoy the thrill of dif- 

ent customs under another flag. And for a touch of 
old-world charm, choose a Canadian Pacific hotel. This 
year, rates are low! 


EMPRESS HOTEL e Victoria 
$3.50 upward 

A charming old English hotel on the inner harbor—the 

gateway to glorious Vancouver Island. Yachting, seaand 

stream fishing, swimming, year’ round golf. Open all year. 


HOTEL VANCOUVER « Vancouver 
$2.50 upward 

Largest hotel on the North Pacific Coast—overlooking 
the Strait of Georgia. Golf, fishing, smooth bathing 
beaches, delightful steamer excursions. Open all year. 
Auto ferry service berween Seattle, Victoria, and Van- 
couver; een Vancouver and Nanaimo; autos shipped 
by rail over Selkirk Mountains between Revelstoke and 
Golden. To lengthen your holiday at these resorts you 
can save time traveling by rail. 

For literature and information ask any travel bureau, auto- 
mobile club or see FRED L. NASON, Canadian Pacific, 
152 Geary St., San Francisco or W.Mcltroy, 
Canadian Pacific, 621S. Grand, Los Angeles 


. Camadian Pacific . 
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Hikers!! on your next hike be sure 


| to pack a tin of Golden State 


CANNED BUTTER 
Fresh as the day it was packed 
At grocers and campers’ supply stores 
in air-tight tins. If your store can't 
supply you, write to—Golden State 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 

















mile thrill—2 
days. Sailing 


other week .. . Sie 
local travel agent 6rFrench 
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we are partial for some unknown rea- 
son) stands attendant, and between the 
two mountains are heather meadows 
and a chain of lakes and evergreens as 
weird as any timberline affords. One we 
named the “Wizard of Oz.” See if you 
can find it on your trip to Mt. Baker! 
The road from Bellingham to the lodge 
(where good accommodations are avail- 


| able fora day’s or a week’s stay) is about 


60 miles; a beautiful highway bordered 


_ by tall timber and interspersed with 








glacier-fed streams of milky-like water 
rushing in miniature torrents over 
rocks, boulders, and fallen trees. And 
oh, the ait! As pretty a drive as any in 
the Northwest, and a fitting prologue to 
the majesty of Mt. Baker. 

Since we aren’t writing a book, there 
is only space this time to mention in ad- 
dition a few of the places in the North- 
west the traveler should not miss— 
Vancouver, Harrison Hot Springs, and 
lovely Mt. Rainier; Seattle and the in- 
comparable gardens; a ferry trip across 
the Puget Sound; the Olympic Penin- 
sula; Portland and a trip around Mt. 
Hood with a stop at Cloud Cap Inn; a 
trip down the Oregon Coast Highway. 
The highways are excellent and there 
are frequent overnight accommodations 
and a hospitality purely Northwestern! 

The photograph on Page 43, the first 
of its kind to be taken in the Pacific 
Northwest, is taken with an Infra-red 
Sensitive film and a filter, and is partic- 
ularly interesting because it not only 
cuts the haze but enables you to see Mt. 
Baker clearly and perfectly at a distance 
of 75 miles. These films and filters are 
available for a Graflex or plate camera. 


The Lovely 
Isles 


"Travet-MINDED garden enthusi- 
asts cannot afford to miss a trip to the 
Dutch East Indies. In many sections of 
these islands orchids are as common as 
geraniums in California! In addition, 
the Botanical Gardens at Buitenzorg, 
near Batavia, are considered to be the 
finest of their kind in the world, and 
Java has a bewildering luxuriance of 
tropical fruits and flowers. There is 
more than botanical interest, however. 
The total population of the Dutch East 
Indies is over sixty million (Dutch Bor- 
neo is as large as France), but in spite 
of this tremendous population there are 
still sections of Java where big game 
hunters may bag rhinoceros and tigers. 
Java alone has over 3000 miles of fine 
motor roads, and there are delightful 
resorts on the mountain plateaus. There 
are native villages, terraced rice fields 
(seeing these from the air is a thrilling 














The Le Agel 
AMBASSADOR 





This SUMMER and Next WINTER 


A 22-Acre Playground 


IN THE HEART 
OF A GREAT CITY 





With the Ideal Year Round Climate 


A Hore amazing in its varied vaca- 
tional appeal. Embracing within its 
own grounds the fairways of an 18- 
hole Pitch-and-Putt Golf Course— 
Tennis Courts and Archery—Pergola 
walks and shady nooks—and the 
magnificent AMBASSADOR 
LIDO, with generous sand beach 
encircling a huge open-air plunge. 
Indoors—a “talkie” theatre, doctors, 
dentist, post office and 35 smart 
shops. Exquisitely decorated rooms 
and suites—the merriest of night life 


at tte COCOANUT GROVE. 
+ 
What Guests Have Said 


Prince and Princess Asaka of Japan: 
“Enjoyed the city immensely, and believe it 
was partly due to the elaborate entertainment 
given them in your hotel.” 
Mr. Albert D. Lasker: ‘‘When the oppor- 
tunity comes to me of stopping with you, it is 
a pleasure to which I look forward.”’ 
Madame Amelita Galli-Curci: “I am look- 
ing forward to another visit to the Ambassador 
Hotel this Fall. It is one of the most beautiful 
I know of.’”’ 
Mr. John Barrymore: “I have always found 
the Ambassador a delightful place to live and 
shall be glad to have you say so.” 
Carl Van Vechten: ‘‘The Ambassador is, I 
should think, one of the very best hotels in 
the world.” 

te 


Kindly and Sincere Service. Moderate Rates. 
Room and Restaurant Tariffs upon request. 


Bai) 
\ 


/ RMBASSADOR 


Loneing nightly ab the world flemous 
COCOANUT GROVE 
Managed by BEN L. FRANK with the co- 


operation of an unusually loyal and efficient 
staff of employees. 
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sight!), magnificent mountains and ac- 
tive volcanoes, geysers and fumaroles, 
and crater lakes. 

Borobudur, one of the most stupen- 
dous monuments of Buddhist architec- 
ture, is found in Central Java. This 
structure, an interesting tourist attrac- 
tion, is ornamented with hundreds of 
life-sized statues and miles of bas-relief, 
representing a sculptured record of the 
various incarnations of Buddha. Erected 
more than eleven centuries ago, the 
ruins still stand, although volcanic erup- 
tions, earthquakes, and tropical heat 
and rain have assisted its decay. The 
history of Borobudur is another story 
in itself. Under recent changes in 
round-the-world fare computation, it 
now costs very little more to include 
the Dutch East Indies in an itinerary. 
Round-the-world passengers make this 





PRESIDENT LINER SERVICES 


FIRST CLASS 








President Liner world cruises are different from 
all others. You literally write your own ticket, in- 
cluding in it the side trips and stopovers that you 
personally want to take. Take 85 days or up to the 





LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 


a side trip from ports in the Far East as two full years your ticket allows. HONOLULU 
well as from Australia. European Board a big, smooth-riding President Liner at Los euitienine 
tourists can reach Java from Holland by Angeles or San Francisco and sail via Hawaii and the 
plane. The trip by plane requires about Sunshine Route to Japan, China, the Philippines, KOBE 
three days; the round trip can be made Malaya, India, Egypt, Europe, New York, and back 
in a week. Write the Travel Service De- through the Panama Canal to California. Cruising SHANGHAI 
partment for suggestions as to how this Round the World you travel 26,000 ocean miles .. . 
side trip can be worked into your visiting fascinating ports in 14 different countries... HONG KONG 
itinerary. and First Class fares are as low as $833.50. 
MANILA 
: New York First Class $165 SINGAPORE 
Going Via Panama and Havana 
South? Reduced from $200 to $165 First Class, the cost FERaRS 
of a President Liner trip to New York via the Pa- COLOMBO 
“Two Weeks’ Vacation Is Ample,” nama Canal and Havana hits an all time low! ...A 
a new booklet just issued, tells the trav- sailing every other week from California. Go as you BOMBAY 
eler how, when, and where to best please. Stopover in the leisure-loving towns that edge 
spend his time in Southern California. the Panama Canal or in gay Havana. SUEZ 
Day by day expenses for sightseeing 
trips, hotels, and meals are listed in the Round America First Class $255 PORT SAID 
booklet. A copy of this all-around . 
guide to pine California may be Owe way we 7 bend ; . mee 
secured upon request throu gh the Travel To New York on a Trans-Pacific President Liner via ansei 
Service Department. the Panama Canal and Havana, then back home on 
your choice of direct rail routes. Or reverse the order, GENOA 
going to New York by rail and returning on a Presi- 
Cruise Around dent Liner. Stopover in Chicago for the World’s Fair. MARSEILLES 
: $255 First Class, takes you Round America, home- 
South America town to hometown! NEW YORK 
Some DAY we shall rebel! Rumors Orient Summer Roundtrip HAVANA 
had been reaching us about this Malolo Regular fares to Japan, China and the Philippines CRISTOBAL 
Cruise Around South America in Sep- have been reduced 25% during the summer. Take 
tember, and we had suspicions of what | advantage of low cost, and exchange is all in your BALBOA 


it would do to us, so we kept our eyes 


and ears closed. Opening the large en- | 
velope that lay on our desk this morn- | 


ing was our undoing, however, for 
there before us was a large brochure— 
a lot of jumbled dreams reviewing 
themselves. We couldn't resist reading 
about it and so we've sailed off on the 


favor in the Orient. 


Your nearest travel agent 
has the various itineraries, 
deck and cabin plans of 
the President Liners ... 
and details of their un- 
rivaled stopover privileges, 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
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311 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
514 WEST SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 
634 S. W. BROADWAY, PORTLAND 
FOURTH AT UNIVERSITY, SEATTLE 


for which you pay no 
premium whatever. 


ye in front of us, marking an x here 
and a check there of things we'd like to 
see and stories we would get. Stories— | 
yes, this cruise is a story come alive— | 
really it is. Everything a cruise-er is 
looking for or could ask for; a long | 
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39399999) W 
Joday s SOCIAL and BUSINESS CENTER 


Most people think of The Waldorf-Astoria as New York’s sparkling social center. Yet, 


it is one of New York’s most important business centers as well. Leaders of finance, 


industry, and world affairs all meet here. Located on residential Park Avenue. 











THE WALDORF «ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO SOTH STREETS » NEW YORK 
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You 


WILL ENJOY 
YOUR 


CHICAGO 
VISIT 
AT 


TEVENS 


CHICAG MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 


SEVENTH TO EIGHTH STREET 
OVERLOOKING 
LAKE MICHIGAN 
& WORLD’S FAIR 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS...3000 BATHS...$3.00 UP 
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voyage of 17,000 miles, a kaleidoscopic 
view of all the color and romance of 
South America and Central America 
and the Caribbean; Time turned back; 
a voyage into the land of the Spanish 
Conquest and the reign of the Incas; 
even a stop at Crusoe’s Island; around 
the Horn and up to Buenos Aires (the 
Eucharistic Congress will be in session) 
and Rio de Janeiro. Rio—but we've run 
out of superlatives and you will have to 
take our plain word for it. Rio has one 
of the three most beautiful harbors in 
the world (and can you ever forget, 
those of you who have been there, the 
view from the top of Corcovado Moun- 
tain at the back of the city?). Rio has 
the charm, gayety and beauty of a hun- 
dred cities of the world, but a bewitch- 
ing personality all her own. There are 
countless other ports, and days at sea on 
a real cruise ship before turning into the 
Caribbean, through the Panama Canal 
and home. We shall be delighted to 
send an illustrated folder if you need 
any added encouragement to make the 
cruise. Address your request to the 
Travel Service Department and, in the 
meantime, pack your bags and get ready 
to sail from San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 16 (Los Angeles September 17) to 
return November 10 and 11 respec- 
tively—and all for $700. 


Last Minute 
News 


W E ARE excited not only because 
Bruce Thomas Tours have decided to 
offer another Hawaii-Alaska Cruise 
(which costs but little more than the 
ptice of seeing either place alone), but 
because we shall be sailing along with 
the second cruise leaving San Francisco 
July 28, to return August 28. By the 
time you read this copy we shall be in 
the throes of last-minute shopping and 
the rush that precedes any cruise de- 
parture. If any of you have not yet de- 
cided ‘‘where to?” for vacation, write 
for a folder on the Hawaii-Alaska 
Cruise and start packing your bag! The 
itinerary is as varied and interesting as 
any four weeks’ cruise could be, from 
the tropics to totemland and home. 


Upland Twilight 


Si WEET blows the wind 

From the hills of hemlock, 

Spicy and pungent 

With evergreen smell; 

Shadows lengthen, 

And high on the rimrock, 

The sun spills gold 

In reluctant farewell. 
—Marjorie Hunt Pettit. 
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GLOVER’S new Dog Book is the most com- 
plete and instructive manual on Care, Training, 
Feeding, etc., ever produced. Contains many 
interesting illustrations. Write fora copy today. 


Fleas annoy animals; make them unthrifty, nervous, 
and help spread tapeworms. 


GLOVER’S KENNEL and FLEA SOAP 


kills fleas and lice; relieves itching; aids healing of 
minor sores in Mange and Eczema; removes dogg 
odor; promotes normal hair growth. GLOVER’S 
FLEA and INSECT POWDER also kills fleas and 
lice. Sold everywhere. 


GLOVERS 


119 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 40, New York City 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible you 
choke and gasp for breath, if Hay Fever keeps you 
sneezing and snuffing while your eyes water and nose 
discharges continuously, don’t fail to send at once to 
the Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a remark- 
able method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the Sun, 
send for this free trial. If you have suffered for a 
lifetime and tried everything you could learn of with- 
out relief; even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free trial. It 
will cost you nothing. Address Frontier Asthma 
Co., 484-T Frontier Building, 462 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


TRIM YOUR HEDGE 
a Faster—Easier 

Su Electric Hedgshear cuts hedges, 
‘* shrubs or grass. Uses new, exclu- 
sive cutting principle. Runs from 
any lighting socket. Weighs only 
53/, \bs. rite for 10 day trial 
offer—no obligation. 

Syracuse Toolelectric Corp. Inc. 

1726N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


HEDGSHEAR 























SEASICK REMEDY 


RELIEVES STOMACH 
> DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELING » 
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To hang up things in every room, 
us 


MOORE 


Aluminum Push-Pins 


Can be used with a hammer. 
Won’t mar wall paper or wall. 
for 10 cents Ask your dealer, 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 
















/ f Nothing like good fresh 
Hunters @ © butter to make camp 
cooking taste best. Next time take plenty of Golden State 


CANNED BUTTER 


Fresh as the day it was packed 
At grocers and campers’ supply stores 
in air-tight tins. If your store can’t 
supply you, write to—Golden State 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 
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For Valley Gardeners 
(Continued from Page 17) 


retain the moisture, thus necessitating 
much more frequent waterings. Some 
clay soils are so heavy they do not 
permit the water to penetrate to deep 
roots, and cake almost immediately 
after watering. In one garden where 
such a soil condition exists, the 
owner saves coffee cans or cans of a 
similar size (8 inches in diameter and 
8 inches deep) and uses them to sup- 
ply deep roots with moisture. About 
10 inches from the base of the shrub, 
she digs a hole about a foot deep, and 
wide enough to hold the can. In the 
hole she places four inches of manure, 
and then a slight covering of soil, be- 
fore she replaces the can which is 
punched with six or eight good sized 
holes in the bottom. This can is then 
filled with water. By this means the 
moisture is sent immediately to the 
roots where it is needed. 


USE PEAT MOSS 


All soils in the interior may be im- 
proved by the use of peat moss. Sandy 
loams will retain moisture if quantities 
of peat moss are worked into it. Heavy 
soils may be lightened and afforded 
better drainage by its addition. As a 
winter mulch and summer mulch, it is 
excellent. Incidentally, peat moss is not 
a fertilizer—it is a soil conditioner. 

The third problem of the Valley 
gardener is to select the proper loca- 
tions for plant materials. For example, 
tender hes should be in a place 
where they are not reached by the win- 
ter sunshine until the frost is out of 
them — which may be hastened by 
sprinkling with the hose just as early 
in the morning as possible. Then, too, 
certain plants demand locations where 
they will be neither too hot in summer 
nor too cold in winter. 

From the above paragraphs the be- 
ginning gardener in the valleys or foot- 
hills might easily be discouraged. It is 
true that gardeners in the valleys must 
know more about plant material than 
gardeners elsewhere; perhaps it is for 
that very reason that some of the finest 
gardens in the West are flourishing in 
these locations. Valley dwellers have 
learned by trial and error what will 
grow, and they plan and plant accord- 
ingly. Long lists of plant materials 
might be compiled for such a gardener, 
and, in the months to follow, we hope 
to bring this information to you. In the 
meanwhile, if you are planting a gar- 
den where the summers are hot, dry, 
and long, and the winters very cold, 
consult your nurseryman, or garden 
club leader, or some neighbor who is 
a real dirt gardener, or write to the 
SUNSET Garden Department, before 
you plant. (See Pages 48 and 49.) 


SANI-FLUSH|\ 
DOES THIS JOB 
FOR YOU.... 








Sani-Flus 








Qs scouring will do the work 
= of Sani-Flush. Sani-Flush 
removes stains, rust and incrusta- 
tions from the toilet bowl. It pu- 
rifies the hidden trap which cannot 
be reached in any other way. It 
eliminates the cause of unpleasant 
toilet odors. 


Do not confuse Sani-Flush with 
ordinary cleansers. Sani-Flush is 
intended for cleaning toilets. You 
don’t have to rub or scrub. Follow 
directions on the Sani-Flush can. 


It is also effective for cleaning 
automobile radiators. Sold at 


grocery, drug, and hardware R 
stores, 25c. The Hygienic Ww 


Products Co., Canton, Ohio. &27= 








TEETHING TIME 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 


DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 
without this Trade- 
Mark. Your druggist 
can supply you. 


JAMES H. STEDMAN, England & 
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9 SAN FRANCISCO’S % 
7 largest and finest hotel Ys 
/ Ch ST.FRANCIS ~ 


Genuine hospitality finds its best expression 
at the St. Francis. @ You'll enjoy the excellent 
cuisine, superb service and moderate rates at 
San Francisco's most distinguished address. @ All 
rooms with bath... from $3.50 single...$5.00 double. 
TUREE WORLD-FAMOUS DINING ROOMS 

Renowned Dance Music 
Delicious Cuisine 
Popular Prices 


Management 
dames H. MeCabe 














Laboratory “kill- 
ing” tests show 
that Bif kills 99 
flies out of 100—and they never 
come to life again! 

Bif is safe—easy to use. Comes 
in two pleasing scents—mint or 
floral. Makes a fine, atomized mist 
which kills flies, moths, mosquitoes, 
gnats quicker and will not spot or 
stain walls or furnishings. 

Get today from any Union Oil 
Company Station or from your 
neighborhood store. 

Pints ... 50c Quarts... 85c 
Bif Sprayer... 35¢ 


bif 


THE SCENTED SPRAY 


A GUARANTEED PRODUCT OF 
THE UNION OIL COMPANY 








What 
To Plant 
in August 


Tuose of you who live along the 
Coast (and in other mild climates of 
Sunset Land) must begin this month to 
think about your winter garden. First 
come the annuals to be planted in Au- 
gust and early September for December 
bloom. In planting annuals, large 
clumps should be arranged for rather 
than single plants. Then as you look at 
them from a distance, you see splashes 
of red, yellow, and pink, which upon 
advancing closer turn out to be petu- 
nias, godetias, and other bits of loveli- 
ness. 

Winter-flowering stocks are easy to 











New Deal Maximum 
Mixture—A complete 
range of beautiful 
colors. 
New Deal Yellow— 
Gorgeous yellow 
New Deal White— 
New Deal Pink— 
Deep apple blossom. 
New Deal Bronze— 
Striped, red, orange 
and bronze shades. 


ORDER NOW. 


STREET _| 
AMENTOCAL, 
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grow, their flowers are excellent for cut- 
ting purposes, and they are most attrac- 
‘tive in the garden. The Beauty of Nice 
strain is a fine branching stock and its 
colors of salmon, yellow, rose, pink, 
apricot, deep rich purple, white, and 
crimson make this strain adaptable to 
any border or bed. For example, try a 
bed of rich purple stocks bordered with 
a single and double Dwarf French 
Marigold. 

| In late fall and winter, marigolds pro- 
| vide a splash of color in the garden that 
is invaluable; the varieties Guinea 
Gold, All Double Orange, Orange 
Prince and Lemon Queen, in a border 
against a dark hedge, with the minia- 
ture Tagetes signata pumila just in 
front, create a colorful effect. 

For a bed, or a dry sunny bank, or in 
very poor soil where few other flowers 
will thrive, the nasturtium will always 
reward the planter with hundreds of 
clear fresh flowers. They are fine, too, 
to pot for decorating patios, indoor and 
outdoor wall brackets, and for summer 
houses. Plant a few seeds in a ten-inch 
deep blue glazed flower pot for the 
flower stand in the sun porch. In order- 
ing nasturtium seeds get the lovely new 
double ones, now available in rich red 
as well as golden yellow. 

I saw a raised bed of annual phlox 





blooming in a Bay Region garden last 








“Happy Days,” the new yellow 
iris originated by Mr. Mitchell 


winter; the seed had been sown in 
early fall, the plants were set out in 
November, and Christmas time brought 
the flowers. Phlox drummondi, the an- 
nual variety, will stand severe cold, and 
if the seed pods are gathered daily, will 
bloom over a long period of time. Pro- 
vide this annual with plenty of mois- 
ture and keep the seedlings growing 
rapidly for vigorous plants. A bed of 
mixed colors is very good of if you de- 
sire some special color scheme, — 
may be purchased in clear shades of 
pink, crimson, pure white, yellow, and 
violet. 

One of the finest border annuals is 
the Virginia Stock. Simply cultivate a 
strip as wide as desired, sow the seed on 
top, and cover slightly. Small patches of 
Virginia Stocks are good to sow in va- 
cant spots of the rockery or around the 
lily pool. Plant now. 

The Giant Imperial strain of larkspur 
is a fine innovation in the realm of this 
tall-growing annual. Miss California is 
a good salmon one, Daintiness is light 
lavender, Carmine King a good rose 
color, and other varieties are blue, white, 
and pink. Many of these are so heavily 
laden with large flowers that they very 
closely resemble delphinium — the 
perennial type. 

In most parts of Sunset Land iris may 
be planted now, but in Southern Cali- 
fornia and other warm regions it is best 
to plant in September or October, when 
the temperature is lower and early rains 
can help establish the plants. Be sure, 
however, to send for the iris catalogues 
of our garden advertisers early so that 
your order for some of the new and 
popular varieties may be filled. The new 
iris “Happy Days’ poe. on this 
page, the result of Sydney B. Mitchell's 
hybridization, is probably the most sen- 
sationally outstanding iris introduced in 
many years. It is pure yellow and meas- 
ures over seven inches from top to 
bottom. Write us for further details. 
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For the remaining space we shall 
discuss the do-well perennials, the seed 
of which may be sown this month. Be 
sure to shade all beds of seedlings until 
time of planting out, which is about 
October 15th, as the strong summer 
sun will cause seedlings to wilt and 
die. Lath covering is excellent, or 
cheesecloth may be used, provided the 
boxes are in a cool location. 

The finest Transvaal daisies I have 
ever seen were growing in full sun 
where the summer temperature aver- 
ages 95 degrees, and where frost stands 
on the ground every winter morning. 
The Transvaal daisy, or gerbera, is a 
good perennial for permanent plant- 
ing. 

Beautiful and hardy is the perennial 
aster or Alpine daisy (Aster subcoeru- 
leus) with sky blue flowers three inches 
across and a bold orange center. It 
grows about a foot high and so is valu- 
able in the border or the background 
of the rockery. 

Ascleptas tuberosa is an uncommon 
perennial, but once known will cer- 
tainly become a favorite. It is also 
known as the butterfly plant, possibly 
because butterflies will usually be found 
hovering over it. The plant grows about 
two feet tall and each branch is topped 
with clusters of delicate orange and 
yellow flowers. Before the flowers open 
they are encased in tiny red balls. 
When the first winter frosts appear, 
simply cut this back to the ground; if 
the old plant does not come back, seed 
can be depended upon to come up all 
around the old plants. Cuttings may be 
taken in summer—provided, of course, 
you know someone who has this grow- 
ing. 

A miniature white Michaelmas daisy, 
also known as Scotch mist, caught my 
eye blooming rather early in a foothill 
garden. Clumps of this dainty peren- 
nial in the border seemed to envelop 
the whole in a soft, cool mist. In bou- 
quets it is lovely with other flowers. 

Shasta daisies do exceptionally well 
in the interior, too, and if you would 
create a delightful effect, try a combi- 
nation of Shastas with coreopsis, sown 
broadcast on a hillside. The double 
Shasta daisy, often called chiffon daisy, 
is soft and lacy and blooms almost 
every month of the year. 











for those who have canary birds to 
keep seed, gravel, etc., in a card- 
board box container with a pouring 
spout (such as salt is often packed in). 
This little device prevents spilling of 
seeds when filling the bird cups. 
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Actually KILLS FLEAS 


instead of merely stupefying them 


WHuen you dust your dog or cat with Pulvex, no fleas or lice 
revive to reinfest. In addition to killing all parasites present, 
Pulvex will ‘‘flea-proof” your pet so that other fleas and lice 


will stay off for days afterwards. 


Pulvex twice a month and your pet will never be bothered 
by fleas or lice. While deadly to pests, Pulvex is harmless to 
pets, even if swallowed. Non-irritating, too! Odorless. Pro- 
tect your dog against the torments and menace of fleas (they 
spread tapeworms) by Pulvex-ing regularly. Give your pet that 
flea-free summer which Pulvex absolutely insures. At pet shops 
and drug stores, in shaker-top cans, sold on a money-back 
guarantee, 50c; or direct from William Cooper & Nephews, 


Inc., 1921 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 





?/ PULVEX 


} : KILLS THEM OFF.. AND KEEPS THEM OFF | and your pet can amaze your friends. 
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Give eae” 


—with every can of Pulvex Flea Powder, 
a copy of “10 Tricks to Teach Your Dog.” 
Learn how to teach your dog those new, 
novel, mysterious stunts with which you 


























Fall Flower Shows 


Gladiolus Show, Pocatello, Idaho, August 
6, 7 and 8 

Dahlia Show, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, August 30 and 31 

Dahlia Show, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles, September 6 and 7 

Flower Show, Stockton, California, Au- 
gust 18 to 26 

Los Angeles County Fair, Pomona, Sep- 
tember 15 to 30 

















Gophers and Moles are quickly 
exterminated by Wilkil wafers! 


No trouble to use; just place at 
entrances to tunnels. Absolutely 
non- poisonous to humans, ani- 
mals, fowl. Active ingredient ap- 
proved by U. S. Gov't. For 80 
deadly Gopher doses send $1 to 
Wilkil Sales Co., 8205 W. 3rd St., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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You cannot expect to obtain the 
best garden results merely by sprin- 
kling. Water alone is not sufficient. 

Like July, this month is a good 
time for giving yourlawnand garden 
the invigorating nourishment con- 
tained in 


CALA-BONE 


(AMMONIATED) 

Long-lasting benefits result from 
applying this pure, odorless ferti- 
lizer. It quickens bacterial action in 
the soil. It is easy and inexpensive 
to use. 

See your seed or fertilizer dealer 
—and ask users about Cala-Bone. 


Garden Department 
Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
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A FEW weeks ago while Pacific Coasting 
in the Southland we drove up on the mesa 
overlooking Monrovia to visit the studio of 
Clare Cronenwett. We had heard that Miss 
Cronenwett had a magic wand that she waved 
over her flower arrangements and we wanted 
to see for ourselves. We didn’t see the magic 
wand but we did visit with Miss Crononwett, 
and we can now understand why her adven- 
tures in bouquets have become the talk of 
Sunset Land. Miss Cronenwett was getting 
ready to go to Honolulu to conduct summer 
classes in Flower Arrangement, but she gra- 
ciously stopped her packing to show us about 
the garden and to talk with us about her 
hobby, vocation, and avocation — the arrang- 
ing of flowers. In parting she promised to 
send us each month a bouquet posed especially 
for SUNSET readers. The first in the series ap- 
pears on Page 8. We know that you will be 
delighted with it and with those that are to 
follow. 


This month we want to remind you of two 
important events taking place in Sunset Land 
in the near future. First of these is the Sesqui- 
Centennial Observance of the death of Father 
Junipero Serra. This celebration will center at 
Carmel, and here from August 24 to 28 thou- 
sands will make pilgrimages to the tomb of 
the Great Gray Friar in honor of his work in 
founding the Rosary of Missions in California. 
The other event takes place at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, on September 3, the occasion being 
the formal dedication of Old Fort Nisqually, 
recently restored by the Young Business Men's 
Club of that city. Fort Nisqually was the first 
white settlement in the Puget Sound District. 
Here stands the oldest building in the state; 
here the first white child was born. Surely 
such hallowed ground deserves to be honored. 


Speaking of civic affairs, many of you will 
be interested in the new historical handker- 
chief maps of Washington, D.C. These hand- 
kerchief maps are printed in six colors on a 
fine quality of muslin, sunfast and washable, 
and are not only interesting but decorative as 
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well. They may be ordered from the American 
Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D.C., at one dollar each. The 
proceeds from all sales go to the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway, a project that is to 
be developed along the banks of the Potomac. 
The sale of the maps will enable millions of 
people to contribute to this worthy fund and 
have a souvenir of their participation. 


When we started to write this last page of 
the magazine it was not our intention to get 
off on so many by-ways of the Past, but since 
our typewriter insists on reminiscing it will be 
a good opportunity to tell you of two books 
that have recently come to our attention. Both. 
are autobiographies of pioneer women doctors 
in the Bay Region. The first, “A Child Went 
Forth,” is the life story of Helen MacKnight 
Doyle, who was “Dr. Nellie’ to the coura- 
geous group that developed Owen’s Valley. 
The other, ‘‘“More Than Gold in California,” 
carries the reader along with Dr. Mary Ritter, 
another early day physician whose work de- 
serves to be chronicled. Reviewers have been 
loud in their praise of these volumes, but we 
feel we must add our note, reminding you 
that both of these autobiographies are well 
worth reading. 


Let’s close this August SUNSET with a song. 
Here is one that just came in this morning 
from Peter A. Lea, a cowboy poet of Arizona. 
He calls it ‘Evening Star.” It reads: 


The days go by and commonplace they are: 
Work to be done, food to be taken, 

And nothing seems to get me very far. 
Romance is stilled, dreams are forsaken. 
Then suddenly I glimpse the evening star— 
Magic returns, hopes swiftly waken, 

And going home within the dimlit car, 

I feel God’s love, and faith remains unshaken! 


With that bit of sentiment, we say Adios 
for another month—until September, when we 
surprise you with several new all-western, all- 
Sunset features—Lou Richardson. 
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AT TIMES LIKE THESE YOU'RE GLAD THEY'RE FRESH 
¥ at 
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LTO: 


CITY POWER HAD FAILED... during 
a mastoiditis operation. Then.. light, blessed 
light... from the flashlight of Nurse Bell.* In- 
stantly Dr. Scott* was at work again...A 
life had been saved. 

*Not their real names, although real names 
were given in the newspaper report. 














AT TIMES LIKE THESE YOU RE GLAD THEY RE FRESH 
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DANGER LURES IN DARE CLOSETS 

..You need an article from your storage 
closet. It’s unlighted...be careful. Flimsy gar- 
ments are easily ignited. Guard, too, against 
minor accident risks...a bruised head from 
falling boxes, etc. Your Eveready is a safe, 
portable light. 


THEY'RE FRESH 









Fresuness in flashlight bat- 
teriesis necessary. For their 
light-making elements are 
active chemicals. Naturally 
they’ve more power when, as 
in Evereadys, they’re fresh! 

The “Date-Line” on each Eveready safeguards you... proves your 
dealer’s statement that the Eveready he sells 3 you is fresh. 


But the dime you pay for Evereadys buys more than freshness. It 
buys all-armored construction ...a “power-stabilizer” that holds the 
scientific mix of powerful light-making chemicals on tip-toe, ready to 
light .. . and, sealing in freshness, preventing power from leaking away 
when the batteries aren’t in use... a spun metal top. 

Good measure for your dime? Indeed yes. And truly indicative of 
the expert workmanship in all Eveready products. 
Whenever you buy Evereadys for your flashlight, radio, 
or motor ignition, you get.. . packaged electricity at its | f 
freshest and best. . “Ca a 
Ww National Carbon Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. \. 


ge Unit of Union Carbide {aj and Carbon Corporation. 
















Three things 
women enjoy especially 
in smoking Camels 


“T enjoy their full, rich flavor,” says Mrs. J. 
Gardner Coolidge, 2nd+«*=“They never make 
my nerves jumpy,” reports Mrs. Thomas M. 
Carnegie, Jr.««»“ They are smooth and mild,” 
adds Mrs. James Russell Lowell «+= Again 
and again women make these same points 
about Camels. 


“I find Camels delightfully mild,” agrees 
Mrs. Potter d’Orsay Palmer «+= “Camels 
never make me nervous,” Miss Alice Byrd 
says. “I like their taste better,” states Miss 
Anne Gould++» Why don’t you see if your 
nerves and taste aren’t exactly suited by 
Camel’s costlier tobaccos? 


MRS. J. GARDNER COOLIDGE, 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM 
FINER, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
THAN ANY OTHER POPULAR BRAND 
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